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This  issue  of  the  "Target"  is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Frances  Willard,  of  whom  it  has  been  said: 
"No  other  life  ever  uplifted  so  many  lives;  no  other  soul 
saw  so  great  beauty  and  possibilities  in  every  soul;  no 
other  heart  held  such  largeness  toward  all  hearts.'' 


Frances  Willard  was  born  in 
Churchville,  New  York,  on  September 
28,  1839.  The  home  of  her  childhood 
was  luminous  with  thought  and  sweet 
with  prayer,  and  the  memory  of  it  be- 
came the  inspiration  of  her  life.  She 
would  glady  have  transformed  to  its 
likeness  every  cottage  and  every  tena- 
ment  in  the  world  where  dwelt  a 
mother  with  her  growing  children. 

When  Frances  was  two  years  of  age 
her  parents  removed  to  Oherlin,  Ohio, 
then  the  most  noted  educational  cen- 
ter of  the  west.  Five  years  later  they 
journeyed  to  Janesville,  Wisconsin, 
which  was  in  a  partial  wilderness,  and 
there  they  lived  the  simple  and  hardy 
life  of  pioneers.  At  "Forest  Home" 
as  the  Willards  called  their  cottage, 
the  children  were  taught  by  their 
mother  and  governess  for  some  years. 
When  she  was  seventeen,  Frances  en- 
tered a  "Female  College"  in  Milwau- 
kee, and  a  year  later  she  and  her  sister 
both  entered  the  Northwestern  Col- 
lege at  Evanston,  where  she  was 
graduated. 

Frances  Willard's  energy  and  am- 
bition would  not  permit  her  to  be 
idle.  She  began  her  career  by 
1858  and  for  many  years  devoted  her- 
self to  this  profession.  Two  years 
Miss  Willard  spent  abroad  studying 


French,  German,  Italian,  and  the  his- 
tory of  fine  arts,  visiting  nearly  every 
European  capital,  and  travelling  ex- 
tensively in  Egypt,  Palestine  and 
Greece.  It  was  on  her  return  that  she 
was  elected  president  of  Evanston 
College  for  ladies.  In  this  she  en- 
joyed the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
woman  in  the  world  to  be  president 
of  a  college. 

In  1873  this  college  became  a  part 
of  the  Northwestern  University  on 
conditions  proposed  by  Miss  Willard 
and  she  was  made  Dean  of  the  Wom- 
an's College  in  the  University  and  also 
professor  of  aesthetics  in  the  faculty 
of  liberal  arts.  She  resigned  this  posi- 
tion, however,  because  her  views  were 
not  in  accord  with  those  of  the  presi- 
dent, and  believing  herself  to  be  right 
she  could  not  consistenly  remain.  It 
was  this  ill  wind,  perhaps,  which  blew 
all  the  world  good  by  throwing 
Frances  Willard  into  temperance 
work.  In  twelve  consecutive  years 
she  stood  before  more  than  four  thou- 
sand audiences  as  a  lecturer. 

Her  feverent  eloquence,  her  master- 
ful oratory,  her  irresistible  charms 
supported  her  indomitable  will  and  un- 
failing faiths  in  the  triumph  of  the 
right.  Once  fortified  behind  a  well- 
grounded  conviction,   she     knew  no 
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such  word  as  fail  or  retreat.  She  was 
possessed  of  a  moral  courage  which 
would  have  gone  unflinchingly  to 
death  for  her  cause  had  it  been  de- 
manded of  her.  Then,  too,  extraordin- 
ary common  sense  and  executive  abil- 
ity were  hers.  But  all  of  her  aims 
would  have  failed  of  the  high  results 
she  accomplished  had  they  not  been 
sustained  by  her  precision  of  judg- 
ment, which  made  her  wise  beyond 
other  reformers,  and  that  executive 
faculty  which  enabled  her  to  see  and 
compass  and  harness  to  her  service 
all  the  natural  tributaries  and  acces- 
sories to  her  one  great  object — the 
purifying,  the  elevating  of  the  home, 
Frances  Willard  was  first  of  all  a 
"home  woman,"  and  temperance, 
woman  suffrage,  biggest  culture  for 
women,  education, — everything  she 
fought  and  lived  for,  was  to  make 
home  brighter,  to  make  home  happier. 


SANTA   AND   THE  SWALLOW. 

On  Christmas  Eve  Santa  Claus  was 
preparing  to  descend  the  chimney  of 
a  poor  looking  house.  When  he  was 
half  way  down  a  voice  said,  "Look 
out!  Don't  step  on  me." 

"Who  are  you?"  asked  Santa. 

"I  am  a  swallow,"  answered  the 
voice.  "The  other  swallows  flew 
away  when  winter  came,  and  left  me 
behind  because  I  had  hurt  my  wing 
and  could  not  fly  so  fast  as  they." 

Santa  who  was  fond  of  birds  felt 
sorry  and  tried  to  comfort  him. 

"Can't  I  go  with  you?"  pleaded  the 
swallow.  "I  am  hungry  and  can  find 
nothing  to  seat  except  a  few  stray 
crumbs.  Can't  you  find  a  home  for 
me?" 

"Why,  yes,  I  shall  put  you  in  the 
stocking  of  one  of  my  good  chil- 
dren." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you,"  said 
the  swallow.    Santa  tucked  him  away 


snugly  in  his  pocket  and  jumped  intc 
his  sleigh.  Stopping  at  a  rich  man's 
house,  he  slid  down  the  chimney  and 
quickly  filled  the  stocking  hanging 
there.  "These  people  aren't  very 
fond  of  pets,"  he  said  as  he  hurried 
away. 

"A  bad  boy  lives  here,"  he  said  as 
they  arrived  at  the  next  house.  "He 
teases  his  baby  sister  all  the  time 
and  sometimes  goes  too  far  and 
makes  her  cry.  I  am  going  to  give 
his  sister  this  pretty  doll  and  candy 
cane.  I  think  I'll  leave  just  a  whip 
for  him." 

Very  soon  they  came  to  a  comfort- 
able little  home.  "I  think  111  leave 
you  here  because  the  little  girl  who 
lives  here  lost  her  pet  bird  last  week, 
and  will  be  so  glad  to  have  you  take 
his  place." 

"Ill  try  to  do  so,'  said  the  grate- 
ful little  swallow.  "Good-bye,  and 
thank  you." 

"Oh,  look  at  the  pretty  swallow!" 
said  little  Carol  as  she  ran  up  to  the 
fireplace  the  next  morning.  "Wasn't 
it  kind  of  Santa  to  give  him  to  me, 
when  he  knew  how  bad  I  felt  when  I 
lost  my  canary  last  week?  Oh,  his 
poor  little  wing  must  be  hurt.  See 
the  way  he  holds  it,  but  I'll  fix  it  for 
him  and  it  will  be  well  in  a  few  days." 

MARION  SMITH. 


THE  BELLS  OF  CHRISTMAS. 

Oh,  bells  that  chime  and  bring  de- 
light, 

To  all  of  us  throughout  the  night, 
You  bear  tidings  of  Christmas  day, 
Of  the     Christ-child     who  in  the 
manger  lay. 

Oh,  bells  of  joy,  the  morn  you  bring, 
And  o'er  the  whole  glad  world  you 
ring 

A  song  that's  sung  by  old  and  young, 
Of  the  coming  of  our  King. 

ELMA  AUZE. 
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The  HempfielcTs  Christmas 


"What  will  we  do  for  Christmas?" 
It  was  Mary  that  spoke.  She  was  the 
second  of  the  five  Hempfields.  They 
were  all  gathered  around  the  living 
room  fire  listening  to  the  rain,  when 
this  question  was  brought  up. 

"Make  presents,  of  course,"  said 
Eva,  who  had  but  one  junior. 

"I's  doin'  to  wite  a  letter  to  Santy 
Claus,"  said  three-year-old  Jimmy. 

"Oh,  I  don't  care  what  you  do," 
said  Mary,  impatiently.  "I  mean 
what  shall  we  have?  I'm  so  tired  of 
Christmas  trees,  Santa  Clauses,  and 
so  forth." 

'I'll  tell  you,"  said  Ethel,  for  the 
first  time  raising  her  eyes  from  the 
collar  she  was  tatting  "Let's  make 
a  large  drum-shaped  thing  and  fill  it 
with  presents.  Then  Jimmy  can  prick 
it  with  a  pin  to  make  it  pop  and  the 
presents  will  fall  out." 

"No,"  said  Bob.  "Let's  make  a 
big  Oh,  here  comes  father!" 

Then  there  was  a  general  scramble. 
As  soon  as  he  was  seated,  they  all 
began  at  once  to  tell  him  their  plans. 

"Don't  you  like  mine  best?  I'm 
oldest  so  I  ought  to  have  some  say!" 

"Please  try  mine,  dad." 

"Mine's  really  more  sensible." 

"Hear!  Hear!"  cried  Mr.  Hemp- 
field  at  last.  "I've  got  a  plan  my- 
self.   Just  listen." 

"Yes,  sir,"  they  said  meekly  try- 
ing to  hide  a  little  disappointment 
which  they  secretly  felt. 

"Well,  I  have  a  new  plan.  My 
plan  is  that  each  of  you  must  find 
an  idea  for  your  own  present.  Don't 
tell  anyone  about  it.  Then  at  Christ- 
mas we  will  all  introduce  our  own 
methods." 

"Yes!"  "Oh!"  "Ah!"  "Goody!" 
came  the  clamor  of  voices. 


"All  right,"  said  father.  "Get  to 
work." 

As  Christmas  drew  near  the  Hemp- 
field  house  was  one  great  mystery. 
Even  little  Jimmy  had  something  up 
his  sleeve,  for  father  was  helping 
him.  Delicate  Mrs.  Hempfield's  face 
always  wore  a  smile  for  she  was  the 
children's  one  confidante. 

When  at  last  the  time  for  present 
giving  had  arrived  and  the  large 
folding  doors  were  pushed  open  the 
five  little  Hempfields  rushed  in. 

Ethel's  drum  was  the  first  mys- 
tery. As  it  came  rolling  in  she  met 
it  with  a  hat  pin  javelin  and  pop  went 
the  ends  and  out  rolled  the  presents. 

While  they  were  still  exclaiming 
over  the  pretty  gifts,  sensible-mind- 
ed Mary  walked  up  to  each  of  her 
relations  and  handed  them  a  neatly 
wrapped  package  labeled,  "Merry 
Christmas." 

"It  took  all  my  brains  making  the 
presents,"  she  said.  "I  had  none  left 
to  invent  a  way  to  give  them." 

Meanwhile  Bob  had  slipped  quietly 
out  and  now  returned  dragging  a 
coaster  with  the  results  of  a  half 
year's  work  in  manual  training,  which 
called  forth  much  praise. 

While  they  were  still  praising  Bob, 
Eva  came  in  with  a  large  white  bas- 
ket on  her  arm.  She  took  off  the 
cover  and  to  the  surprise  of  all  she 
displayed  hosts  of  different-sized 
cotton  snow-balls  with  which  she 
pelted  them  until  her  basket  was 
empty.  Underneath  the  cotton  were 
found  pretty  pieces  of  needle-work. 

In  a  few  minutes  all  eyes  were 
turned  to  Jimmy.  "Where's  your 
present?"  they  asked  for  they  were 
sure  that,  with  father's  help  he  must 
have  made  something  lovely.  He 
trotted  out  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  re- 
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turned  with  a  candy  donkey  in  his 
hand. 

"Here,"  he  said  as  he  handed  it  to 
his  mother.    "There's  a  bite  around." 

After  a  general  laugh  they  settled 
on  the  floor  to  discuss  their  presents. 
Suddenly  Eva  said,  "Something's 
missing.  It's  not  Christmassy 
enough." 

"I  know  it,"  said  Alary,  'but  I 
don't  know  why." 

Just  then  they  heard  a  tinkling  of 
bells  in  the  library.  They  rushed  in, 
and,  to  their  surprise  and  delight, 
there  stood  an  old-fashioned  Christ- 
mas tree,  so  beautifully  decorated 
that  they  gazed  at  it  in  wonaer.  Un- 
derneath was  a  jolly,  old  Santa  Claus. 
The  children  of  the  neighborhood 
were  assembled  there  and  gleefully 
shouted  "Merry  Christmas"  to  the 
astonished  little  Hempfields. 

That  night  as  the  oldest  of  the 
tired  little  Hempfields  was  being 
tucked  in  bed,  she  said,  "Mother,  it 
may  be  nice  to  have  new  things,  but 
its  nicer  to  mingle  the  old  with  the 
new." 

MARGARET  NICHOLSON. 


A  WINTER  NIGHT. 

It  was  a  clear  cold  winter  night 
with  a  pale  silvery  moon  shining 
down  on  the  old  Wood  Trail.  The 
dark  forms  of  the  leafless  trees  cast 
hideous  shadows  upon  the  sparkling 
surface  of  the  snow. 

No  sound  could  be  heard  but  the 
soft  crunching  of  the  snow  under 
our  feet.  It  was  past  midnight  and 
we  were  dead  tired  from  our  long 
skate  up  the  river.  We  still  had 
some  two  miles  ahead  of  us. 

The  moon  was  just  disappearing 
over  the  edge  of  the  woods  as  we 
entered  the  town. 

CHARLES  VITT. 


DASHER'S  STORY. 

Just  as  Santa  Claus  was  leaving  a 
house  on  Christmas  Eve,  I  who  am 
tance,  he  lifted  the  for  mgently  in 
ran  to  the  limp  figure  of  a  child  who 
was  lying  on  the  porch.  Hoping  it 
was  not  yet  too  late  to  lend  assis- 
tance, he  lifted  the  form  gently  in 
his  arms  and  found  to  his  great  joy 
that  the  little  one  was  still  breathing, 
although  she  was  almost  frozen  to 
death.  She  had  on  the  tattered  rem- 
nants of  an  old  gingham  dress.  The 
thin  shawl  on  her  shoulders  afforded 
her  little  warmth.  Her  bare  feet 
were  bleeding  from  the  cold  and  ex- 
posure. 

Santa  put  her  in  his  sleigh  and 
wrapped  her  up  snugly  in  his  heavy 
fur  robes.  He  hurried  through  his 
night's  work  and  drove  back  to  his 
home  in  the  North  with  all  speed. 

His  little  helpers  were  out  as  usual 
to  meet  him,  dancing  and  singing  as 
they  came.  But  all  were  hushed 
when  Santa  raised  his  hand  and 
pointed  to  the  child  who  appeared  to 
be  sleeping.  Thinking  she  was  dead, 
some  burst  into  tears,  but  Santa  as- 
sured them  that  with  a  little  care  and 
nourishment  she  would  soon  be  well. 

After  a  few  days  she  recovered. 
During  this  time  they  had  grown  to 
love  her  so  much  that  they  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  parting  with  her. 
But  as  she  was  an  ordinary  mortal 
she  could  not  live  with  Santa  Claus. 

Suddenly  a  thoughtful  little  helper 
said  "Why  not  keep  her  here  to  be  a 
model  for  a  ragdoll?  Surely,  children 
will  love  ragdolls  since  we  love  her 
so  much." 

They  all  agreed  and  immediately 
performed  the  ceremony  of  making 
her  a  ragdoll,  with  Santa  Claus  of- 
ficiating. And  so  it  was  that  the  be- 
loved ragdoll  came  into  being. 

IRENE  HUDDART. 
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The  Tragedy  of  the  "Rose  Garden" 


The  rain  drizzled  dismally.  The 
biting  merciless  wind  stung  at  every 
blast.  The  bread  line  looked  more 
pitiful  and  more  unhappy,  if  possible, 
than  usual.  A  young  man,  who 
seemed  to  be  a  westerner  was  the 
only  bit  of  sunshine  in  that  long  line 
of  misery,  for  his  face  was  merry,  in 
spite  of  his  dispiriting  surroundings. 
Behind  the  man  was  anltalian  organ 
grinder  with  a  pathetic  looking  mon- 
key. Between  the  organ  grinder  and 
a  pale  mother  with  a  fretful  baby, 
was  a  woman  of  perhaps  thirty-five. 
She  was  poorly  dressed  but  her  pallid 
face  was  beautiful  and  refined. 

"Might  I  hold  your  baby  for  a 
time?"  she  asked  the  tired  womafl 
The  mother  thankfully  yielded  the 
child.  "I  have  not  been  in  New  York 
for  fifteen  years.  It  seems  so  large 
and  friendless,"  she  added  sadly. 

"Give  us  a  tune,  Antonio,"  said  the 
the  westener  suddenly.  "We  sure  do 
need  cheering." 

The  Italian  awoke  from  his  drearm 
of  far-away,  sunny  Italy.  He  eyed 
the  speaker  thoughtfully,  and  then 
proceeded  to  grind  off  a  brisk  jig, 
which  changed  presently,  however,  to 
a  melody  still  syncopated  yet  in 
a  way,  dignified.  The  throng  seem- 
ed to  recognize  the  air  for  they 
turned,  dreamy-eyed  to  listen.  To 
some  it  recalled  past  years  when  the 
song  was  originally  published,  years 
which  had  been  happy  and  successful 
ones  for  them. 

The  woman  bent  forward  to  the 
organ  grinder,  her  beautiful  face  al- 
most gray,  "The  name?"  she  whisper- 
ed, "the  name?" 

The  westerner  answered:  "Why 
madam,  don't  you  know  that  piece. 
It's  called,  'The  Rose  Garden.'  Per- 


haps you  did  not  recognize  it.  It'< 
changed  to  abominable  ragtime.  I 
heard  it  as  a  classic  even  way  out  in 
dear  old  Rawhide." 

"The  Rose  Garden!"  she  repeated 
in  a  murmer  "My  'Rose  Garden'  and 
he  said  .  .  .  ."  but  the  sentence  was 
never  finished  for  the  slight  speaker 
fell  sensless  unto  the  sleety  pavement, 
is.    js.  ^i. 

John  Vorey,  owner  of  the  success- 
ful Music  Publishing  Company  of  that 
name,  gripped  the  mahogany  table  be- 
fore him,  on  which  was  spread  the 
morning  paper.  His  hair  was  tousled, 
his  eyes  large  and  wild,  his  face  twist- 
ed and  distorted  with  anguish. 

"Helen,  my  daughter,'  he  moaned, 
"you  can't  be  dead,  you  can't,  you 
can't!  How  could  I  know  your  lit- 
tle song  would  bring  thousands?  Oh 
why  did  you  run  away  when  I  told 
you  it  would  not.  I  could  not  find 
you  to  tell  you  of  your  success  when 
it  was  published.  You  cannot  be 
dead,  Helene,  not  dead,  not  dead  in 
the  Bread  Line!" 

RUTH  McBRIDE. 


OUR  CHRISTMAS  TREE. 

Our  Christmas  tree  is  very  tall, 
With  presents  on  it  for  us  all, 
The  ornaments  pink,  red  and  blue 
Hang  among  candles  of  ev'ry  hue. 
There  is  a  doll  for  Sue,  I  guess, 
In  a  pretty  yellow  dress, 
And  a  drum  for  Tom  or  Bill, 
With  drumsticks  to  beat  at  his  own 
will. 

Oh,  such  lovely  things  I  see 

On  our  full-laden  Christmas  tree. 

ERNA  ERBE. 


Jean  Scotford:  "Oh,  look  at  that 
dog.    Maybe  he's  got  the  rabbits." 
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ACID  VS.  FIREWORKS. 

"Say,  Jack,  how  would  you  like  to 
go  to  town  with  me?"  asked  Mr. 
Blake  one  morning. 

"First  rate,  Dad,"  replied  his  son. 
"I've  got  to  lay  in  my  stock  of  noise 
for  the  Fourth." 

"Then  hustle,"  said  Mr.  Blake, 
"I'm  due  at  the  Bar  Y  ranch  this  af- 
ternoon and  I  won't  be  home  to- 
night." 

Jack  wandered  about  town  all 
morning  collecting  a  large  supply  of 
fireworks  and  from  somewhere  a  bot- 
tle of  very  powerful  nitric  acid. 

"Say,  Dad,  where  shall  I  put  the 
noise  makers?"  inquired  young 
Blake  as  they  neared  home. 

"I  guess  you'd  better  store  that  load 
in  the  woodshed,  there  is  plenty  of 
room  there,"  replied  Mr.  Blake. 

That  evening  Mrs.  Blake  and  Jack 
were  left  alone.  Mr.  Blake  was  the 
sheriff  of  Coats  county,  and  was  try- 
ing to  round  up  a  gang  of  horse 
thieves. 

Jack  turned  in  early  that  night  and 
was  soon  asleep.  About  midnight 
he  awoke  suddenly.  Going  to  the 
window  he  faintly  heard  the  crack  of 
the  outer  gate  of  the  corral. 

Jack  knew  that  his  father  had  sev- 
eral valuable  horses  in  there  and  was 
just  starting  for  his  gun  when  a 
bright  green  glare  lit  up  the  scene. 
The  woodshed  near  the  corral  seem- 
ed enveloped  in  green  flames. 

A  man  sprang  from  the  corral  gate 
and  started  to  run  off.  Thump!  a 
large  rocket  caught  him  amidships 
and  down  he  went.  Regaining  his 
feet,  he  dodged  a  large  cracker  and 
a  niggar  chaser,  and  ran  for  life  and 
liberty. 

The  display  of  fireworks  was  great 
while  it  lasted,  but  the  shed  burned 
down. 

"How  did  it  happen?"  inquired  Mr. 
Blake  next  morning. 


"I  set  that  bottle  of  acid  on  the 
shelf  right  above  the  noise  box,  and 
I  guess  it  tipped  over  and  set  the 
celebration  off,"  replied  Jack,  "but  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  that  fellow 
get  pasted,  Dad!" 

"Well,  that  bottle  of  yours  saved 
six  good  horses,"  sai  d  Mr.  Blake, 
"but  acids,  especially  powerful  ones, 
are  pretty  safe  things  to  leave  alone." 

HERBERT  BRIGGS. 

IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE. 

The  easy  freezer — Elise  Houghton. 

Does  not  shrink — Maybelle  Irvine. 

A  man  that  demands  attention — 
Ellington  Cochrane. 

Who  said,  "Nobody  loves  a  fat 
man?" — Jack  Gompertz. 

Time  to  wake  up — Edwin  Gunn. 

57  varieties — Muriel  Trenery's  ex- 
cuses. 

Charm  has  no  formula — George 
Peters. 

Retiring  from  business — Charles 
Marsellis  in  English. 

If  nervous  or  irritable  take  Santo- 
gen — Merrill  Galbreath. 

Note  the  notes — Earle  Fontaine. 

Sweet  babe  nursing  bottle  keeps 
baby  healthy — Francis  Howe. 

Cypress,  wood  eternal — Everett 
Wood. 

Hercules  dynamite  (usually  safe) — 
Ray  Moody. 

Have  you  a  little  fairy  in  your 
home? — Hugh  Monlux. 

Sunkist — Taylor  Matthews. 

(Lessons)  eventually  — why  not 
now? — Ruth  Griffin. 

Hot  air  furnace  (always  in  blowing 
order) — John  Daly. 

Mellin's  Food  Baby — Fred  Paul. 


Arthur  McHoul  asking  question 
about  aliquid:  "Please  explain  a 
liquid?" 
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The  Kings  Great  Match— A  Ballad 


The  king  he  had  a  daughter  fair, 
And  a  haughty  maid  was  she, 
Lords  had  come  to  ask  her  hand 
But  no  one  would  she  see. 

At  last  the  king,  arranged  a  match 
Which  fell  on  Martinmass, 
And  the  man  who  shot  best  with  the 
bow, 

Would  marry  this  bonny  lass. 

To  the  match  there  came  three  stout 

young  blades, 
A  yeoman's  sons  were  they, 


And   each   one   though   that   he,  of 
course, 

Would  surely  win  the  day. 

Now  everyone  had  had  his  trial, 
Except  the  youngest  son; 
He  shot  with  such  amazing  skill 
That  the' king's  great  match  he  won. 

"The  youngest  son     has     won  the 

match," 
Boldly  announced  the  king, 
So  the  gay  young  man  he  married  the 

maid, 

And  they  had  a  grand  wedding. 

NORBERT  FRENTRUP. 


The  Christmas  Lady 


In  a  cold  cheerless  room  one 
Christmas  morning,  lay  in  her  bed  a 
woman,  half  frozen.  At  her  side  sat 
a  little  ragged  girl  almost  frozen,  too. 

Outside  the  snow  had  fallen  very 
deep  the  night  before  and  it  was  very 
cold.  They  could  hear  the  sleigh  bells 
and  the  shouting  of  little  children's 
voices.  Not  a  sound  was  heard  in  the 
room;  no  one  spoke  a  word. 

The  little  ragged  girl  got  up  from 
her  seat  anud  went  to  the  cupboard 
but  could  find  nothing  to  eat.  She 
was  very  hungry  for  she  had  eaten 
nothing  since  the  night  before.  She 
was  very  sad  at  heart  wondering 
what  she  could  do  for  her  poor 
mother. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  knock  at 
the  door  and  she  heard  a  sweet  little 
voice  calling  her  to  open  the  door. 
The  little  ragged  girl  went  and  open- 


ed the  door.  A  young  woman  came 
in  dressed  in  a  beautiful  fur  coat  and 
on  her  arm  she  carried  a  heavy,  big 
basket.  She  kissed  the  ragged  girl 
and  went  to  greet  the  sick  mother. 
The  mother,  glad  to  see  her,  smiled 
faintly  at  the  lady,  who  went  and 
made  the  fire  to  warm  them,  first  put- 
ting the  warm  fur  coat  over  the  bed 
to  warm  the  poor  sick  mother.  She 
then  went  to  the  ragged  girl  and  gave 
her  clothing,  candy,  food  and  a  few 
toys.  She  helped  thus  for  many  a 
day.  How  happy  they  were,  both 
the  girl  and  mother.  It  had  seemed 
to  them  that  an  angel  sent  by  God 
had  come  to  help  them  in  their  dis- 
tress. They  always  called  her 
"Christmas  Lady." 

(This  is  what  I  have  seen  and 
heard.) 

MASSAYE  SHINOHARA. 
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For  the  Arena 


He  bounded  along  by  his  mother's 
side,  perfectly  happy.  His  little 
horns  were  just  sprouting,  and  his 
tail  was  high  in  air  as  he  cavorted 
over  rocks  and  tussocks  of  grass.  He 
was  almost  four  weeks  old,  and  as 
lively  as  a  grasshopper.  It  was 
early  summer  in  Andalusia,  and  at 
that  height  there  was  still  a  sting  of 
frost  in  the  air  and  the  edges  of  the 
little  pool  where  his  mother  led  him 
to  drink  were  crisped  with  ice.  There 
were  about  twenty  animals  in  the 
herd,  fierce,  wild-eyed  creatures  with 
long,  sharp  horns,  the  cows  with 
their  calves  and  the  more  imposing 
bulls  destined  for  the  arena.  Al- 
though the  bulls  looked  much  more 
formidable,  at  this  season  of  the  year 
the  mothers  of  the  calves  were  the 
most  dangerous.  They  would  defend 
with  their  lives  the  awkward  babies 
gamboling  at  their  heels. 

For  five  years  the  calf  lived  an 
eventful  life,  the  details  of  which  are 
too  numerous  to  write.  Let  it  suf- 
fice that  he  got  into  as  many  scrapes 
as  his  little  brain  could  conceive  and 
into  which  his  little  hoofs  could  carry 
him.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  was 
a  fierce,  wild  animal,  full  grown  and 
the  strongest  in  the  herd,  of  which 
he  easily  made  himself  the  master. 
He  knew  no  human  save  the  solitary 
herdsman  who  kept  the  animals  from 
straying  and  he  distrusted  even  this 
mild-looking  insignificant  being. 

Another  half  year  passed  unevent- 
fully. One  day  he  saw  a  body  of 
strange-looking  men  approaching  the 
hut  of  the  herdsman.  The  man  came 
out  and  spoke  to  them.  They  talked 
in  loud  voices,  pointing  many  times 


at  the  herd  and  especially  at  him. 
This  made  him  angry  but  he  only 
pawed  the  ground  and  snorted.  In 
reality  these  men  were  messengers  to 
the  herdsman,  asking  for  his  finest 
bull  for  a  fight  in  honor  of  Queen 
Isabella's  birthday.  Finally  they 
separated  the  bull  from  the  rest  of 
the  herd,  not  without  much  risk  to 
themselves,  and  got  two  lariats  around 
him,  one  on  his  horns  and  one  on  his 
legs.  He  reared  and  plunged,  but 
every  time  he  tried  to  charge  those 
horrible  ropes  tightened  on  him, 
throwing  him  to  the  ground,  and  he 
was  led  away  a  captive. 

After  a  journey  of  many  days  they 
arrived  at  Madrid.  Here  the  noise 
and  bustle  frightened  the  bull  so 
that  he  gave  his  captors  much  trouble 
and  in  return  they  gave  him  blows. 
After  being  pulled  through  the  be- 
wildering mass  of  traffic  and  cries 
for  seemingly  hours,  he  arrived  at 
the  arena.  There,  in  a  narrow  cage 
with  some  dirty  straw  to  serve  him 
as  a  bed  and  also  for  food  and  a 
bucket  of  foul  water,  they  left  him. 
He  tried  to  lie  down  and  stretch  out 
but  the  cage  was  too  small.  All  he 
could  do  was  to  lie  in  a  cramped 
position  until  the  next  afternoon. 
Then  he  heard  shouting,  his  cage 
door  was  thrown  open  and  he  charg- 
ed out  into  the  sunlight.  There  he 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  a 
man  on  a  horse.  The  man  waved  a 
red  cloth  in  the  bull's  eyes.  He 
charged  at  once  and  felt  a  sharp  pain 
in  his  side.  Bellowing,  he  charged 
again  and  again,  but  the  battle  was 
too  uneven.  He  fought  gallantly  to 
thp  end,  and  died  bravely,  a  real 
animal  martyr. 

PHYLLIS  HARROUN. 
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Nemesis  and  a  Runaway 


Teddy  Boy  was  in  a  disagreeable 
humor  indeed.  At  least  that  was  the 
impression  he  gave,  sitting  dejectedly 
on  the  back  doorstep.  Even  the 
tempting  smell  from  the  kitchen  did 
not  make  him  run  in  and  ask,  "Could 
I  lick  the  pan?"  A  fly  buzzed  around 
and  settled  on  his  toe.  He  regarded 
it  and  wished  for  wings  to  carry  him 
away  where  there  were  no  girls. 

Why  were  girls  anyway?  They 
certainly  didn't  seem  human.  Why 
they  didn't  even  remonstrate  when 
their  ears  were  being  washed. 

Just  then  sister's  tearful  counten- 
ance appeared  at  the  door,  "Mother 
says  to  come  to  her."  Yes,  he  had 
struck  sister,  but  why  did  she  tell? 

He  dawdled  into  mother's  room. 
"Teddy  Boy,  I  though  my  little  son 
a  gentleman,"  said  mother  with  a 
look.  Why  didn't  she  knock  a  fellow 
down?  It  would  be  much  better  than 
that  look.  She  didn't  think  he  was  a 
gentleman.  Mother  loved  sister  best, 
she  always  took  her  part.  Nobody 
loved  him.  He  knew  what  he  would 
do,  he  would  go  to  the  uttermost  part 
of  the  sea.  He  wondered  what  an 
"uttermost"  part  looked  like.  Then 
they'd  be  sorry. 

The  erect  little  figure,  stiffly  starch- 
ed with  pride,  marched  out  of  the 
room,  out  of  the  house  and  on  down 
the  street. 

The  delivery  boy  rattled  by  in  his 
wagon,  whistling,  not  a  care  in  the 
world.  Yes,  he  would  have  a  wagon, 
too.  But  an  automobile  glided  by 
puffing  out  a  new  train  of  thought 
for  Teddy.  Automobiles  were  better 
than  wagons.  They  even  beat  fire- 
engines.  A  policeman  was  leading  a 
small  boy  down  the  street  who  was 


most  unmanfully  weeping.  No,  our 
hero  wouldn't  cry.    No,  never! 

A  big  bully  was  teasing  a  little  girl, 
further  up  the  street.  "Aw,  jump  on 
some  one  your  size,  don't  plague  a 
girl."  The  words  sizzled  with  scorn. 
Teddy  Boy  agreed  with  the  boy  who 
uttered  them. 

Yes  home,  home,  he  couldn't  go 
fast  enough!  Soon  he  was  blustering 
out,  "Mother,  sister,  I  am  sorry." 
Mother  gathered  his  little  body  close 
to  her  and  called  him  a  little  man.  A 
man!     It  rang  joyously  in  his  mind. 

That  night  at  supper  Dad  said, 
"Home's  a  good  place,  isn't  it,  son?" 

"You  bet,"  said  Teddy  Boy, 
munching  apple  pie  between  the 
words.  MARION  KING. 


THE  COLONEL'S  BRAVERY. 

"Wa'al,  when  I  was  in  the  war  I 
killed  five  Spaniards  in  five  shots  and 
then  I  rushed  'em  and  captured  four 
more.  They  gave  me  a  medal  for 
bravery,"  slowly  repeated  "Colonel" 
Russell  for  the  third  time  that  after- 
noon. "And,"  he  continued,  "if  I 
had  a  chance  I'd  get  some  more,  too." 

This  last  remark  caused  a  general 
outburst  of  laughter  from  the  loafers 
on  the  porch  of  the  general  mer- 
chandise store. 

"How  would  you  do  it?"  asked 
"Slim." 

"I'd  run  into  the  house  and  fetch 
my  Winchester  and  I'd  pop  'em  from 
behind  the  fence.    And   !" 

Just  then  he  was  interrupted  by  a 
blood-curdling  war-whoop  and  fully  a 
score  and  a  half  of  Indians  were  seen 
at  the  head  of  Main  Street.  The 
"Colonel"  was  the  first  one  to  dive 
for  the  shelter  of  a  nearby  barrel. 
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Among  the  crowd  which  congregat- 
ed were  several  who  were  brave 
enough  to  go  into  ,the  store  and 
snatch  up  guns  and  shells,  preparing 
to  give  the  Indians  battle. 

In  the  meantime  a  horse  hitched 
to  a  rickety  wagon  came  up  Main 
Street  at  a  break-neck  speed,  toma- 
toes and  other  fruits  tumbling  out 
behind.  A  cow  which  had  gotten 
loose  was  trampling  on  tne  squire  s 
lawn  and  several  small  children  were 
running  around  crying.  The  min- 
ister was  offering  up  prayers  in  hope 
that  the  Indians  would  go  away. 

Two  men  had  started  for  the  tele- 
graph station  eight  miles  away  to 
seek  aid. 

The  only  one  in  the  town  who  was 
not  to  be  seen  was  the  "Colonel." 
"Slim"  huried  into  the  store  to  find 
him.  From  behind  a  barrel  he  heard 
loud  noises  issuing.  He  investigated 
and  saw  the  "Colonel"  crouching 
down  among  cobwebs. 

The  men,  with  guns  levelled,  lined 
up  on  the  porch  just  as  the  Red 
Skins  came  opposite.  The  Indians 
fearing  that  the  guns  were  loaded, 
immediately  threw  up  their  hands 
and  at  the  same  time  turned.  And 
on  their  backs  the  astonished  crowd 
saw  in  big  letters:  "Circus  To-mor- 
row, Two  O'clock." 

DUDLEY  UNDERHILL. 


A  CHRISTMAS  THOUGHT. 

When  everything  is  glad  and  bright 
And  joy  is  everywhere, 
When   the  turkey  and   the  pumpkin 
pie 

Do  make  our  evening  fare. 
Just  think  a  moment  in  your  fun 
Of  Him  who  first  was  born, 
Upon  the  bright  Christmas  Day, 
In  a  manger  bed  forlorn. 

MURIEL  JOHNSON. 


A  CHRISTMAS  STORY. 

"This  is  the  last  piece  I  have  to 
wash,  thanks  to  Goodness.  And  for 
this  washing  I  get  one  dollar,"  said 
Moll}-  Smith  as  she  stood  scrubbing 
a  small  shirt. 

Molly  Smith  was  a  poor,  mother- 
less waif,  who  lived  in  a  small 
shanty  with  her  aged  aunt  whom  she 
supported  by  earning  one  dollar  a 
day.  Molly  bought  the  food  that  was 
necessary,  and  the  money  that  was 
left,  she  put  away  into  a  small  box, 
marked  "Christmas  Funds."  She  ex- 
pected to  have  a  nice  Christmas  din- 
ner, and  buy  her  aunt  some  Christ- 
mas presents. 

Christmas  Eve  soon  arrived  and 
when  she  counted  the  money,  there 
were  six  dollars  and  seventy-two 
cents,  for  she  had  saved  even  pen- 
nies. The  snow  was  falling  heavily 
outdoors,  when  she  slipped  out  the 
side  door  to  town  to  purchase  her 
goods.  As  she  walked  along  hur- 
riedly, she  heard  a  faint  noise,  and 
going  in  that  direction,  she  came  to 
a  small  puppy  lying,  freezing  in  the 
snow.  She  picked  it  up  and  read  on 
the  collar,  where  the  puppy  lived.  She 
returned  it  to  its  home  and  received 
ten  dollars  reward.  This  made  six- 
teen dollars  and  seventy-two  cents. 
With  this  money  she  bought  the 
grandest  things  for  a  Christmas  din- 
ner, and  many  comfortable  gifts  for 
her  aunt.  She  then  had  five  dollars 
left  which  her  aunt  wished  her  to 
keep  for  herself.  Meanwhile  her 
aunt  had  not  been  idle,  but  had  made 
her  a  dress,  coat,  mittens  and  cap, 
which  she  received  the  first  thing  on 
Christmas  morning. 

OLIVE  GRIFFIN. 


Amybeth  Payson,  on  windy  day: 
"I'm  not  going  to  wear  any  hair  to- 
morrow, girls." 
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Proud  Mr.  Gobbler  and  Little  Spunky 

Pumpkins 


Once  upon  a  time  there  were  three 
little  Pumpkins,  whose  names  were 
Spunky,  Punky  and  Sum  Pumpkins. 
They  lived  with  their  mother  on  a 
large  green  vine  near  Farmer  Jack- 
son's potato  patch. 

Their  mother  had  often  told  them 
about  the  delicious  pumpkin  pies  that 
Farmer  Jackson's  wife  made,  and,  as 
Thanksgiving  Day  drew  near,  had  re- 
peatedly warned  them  not  to  show 
their  heads  above  the  big  green  leaves 
that  sheltered  them  from  the  heat  of 
the  noon-day  sun. 

"Now,  children,"  said  Mrs.  Pump- 
kins, "while  I  take  a  little  nap,  you 
may  amuse  yourselves,  as  you  see  fit; 
but  do  not  forget  what  I  have  told 
you." 

Sum  Pumpkins  always  listened  very 
attentively  to  his  mother's  words  and 
little  Punky  Pumpkins,  always 
thought  he  must  do  whatever  his  big 
brother,  Sum,  did;  but  not  so  with 
Spunky  Pumpkins.  He  always  seem- 
ed determined  to  do  exactly  what  his 
mother  had  told  him  not  to  do. 

So,  hearing  someone  coming  down 
the  walk,  he  quickly  popped  his  little 
yellow  head  out  from  underneath  the 
big  green  leaf,  to  see  who  it  was. 

How  delighted  he  was  to  behold 
Mr.  Turkey  Gobbler  approaching! 

"Hello,  Spunky!"  said  Mr.  Gobbler. 
"Naughty  again  as  usual,  I  see. 
Didn't  I  just  hear  your  mother  warn 
you  to  keep  out  of  sight  of  the  farm- 
er's wife?  Don't  you  know  that  to- 
morrow will  be  Thanksgiving  Day?" 
And  with  his  usual  strut  of  pride  he 
marched  boldly  down  the  path,  that 
led  to  the  farmer's  kitchen  door. 

Now,  down   this   same  path  came 


the  farmer's  wife,  looking  for  her 
Thanksgiving  pies. 

"Just  what  I  wanted  for  my 
Thanksgiving  dinner!"  said  she,  as 
she  beheld  Mr.  Gobbler  strutting 
proudly  along  towards  her. 

"John!  John!"  she  called,  "bring 
the  ax  quick!  Here  is  the  finest  bird 
I  have  seen  yet,  and  I  must  have  him 
for  my  Thanksgiving  feast!" 

Poor  Mr.  Gobbler,  as  he  heard 
these  words,  knew  that  his  doom  was 
sealed! 

Turning  quickly  he  started  to  run, 
but  he  had  gone  only  a  few  paces 
when  Farmer  John  overtook  him  and 
seizing  him  tightly  in  his  strong 
arms,  hurried  back  with  him  to  the 
woodshed,  where,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  Mr.  Gobbler  lost  his  head. 

In  the  meantime,  the  farmer's  wife 
had  spied  little  Spunky  Pumpkins' 
yellow  head,  as  he  vainly  tried  to  hide 
beneath  the  big  green  leaves. 

Taking  him  up  in  her  arms,  she  ran 
quickly  back  to  the  kitchen,  where  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell,  she 
had  converted  him  into  one  of  her 
magnificent  pumpkin  pies. 

MARYALLEN  BENNETT. 


AUTUMN. 

The  maple  leaves  now  turn  to  gold, 
And  flutt'ring  down  they  fly; 

The  wind  then  scatters  them  about, — 
They  leave  us  with  a  sigh. 

The  gray  clouds  gather  in  the  south. 

The  chill  days  shorter  grow; 
The    bleak    November    fields  now 
brown, 

Are  soon  white  with  feathery  snow. 

TEDDY  MICHELS. 
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"Senorita  Maria" 


"Ah,  buenos  dias  my  fair  senorita. 
How  are  you  this  bright  morning? 
The  day  is  fair  after  such  a  heavy 
shower  and  I  see  you  are  as  busy  as 
usual  at  your  lace-making,"  said  a 
young  cavalryman. 

"Yes,  I  must  spend  my  mornings 
making  lace  or  I  should  not  be  able 
to  buy  food." 

Maria  lived  with  her  uncle  Jose. 
Jose  never  tired  himself  with  over- 
work in  the  vineyards  and  conse- 
quently Maria  must  earn  the  living 
for  both.  This  fine  morning  she  was 
sitting  in  the  patio  of  her  home  at 
work.  At  one  time  they  had  been 
very  prosperous  and  lace-making  was 
the  only  thing  Maria  could  turn  to 
at  this  time. 

"I  go  to  the  mountains  to-day  with 
a  party  of  patrolmen  to  search  for 
Parazo,  the  bandit,"  went  on  the 
cavalry  man.  "He  must  be  caught. 
It  is  too  dangerous  for  travellers  go- 
ing over  the  pass.  He  has  robbed 
many  and  even  killed  a  few.  And," 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  "peo- 
ple must  travel." 

"Ah,  senor,  how  long  will  you  be 
gone?  I  shall  miss  your  morning 
chat.  You  are  very  brave,"  said  the 
senorita. 

"That  is  my  business,  senorita, 
adios." 

With  a  wave  of  his  hat  he  was  gone 
and  Maria  went  back  to  her  lace- 
making.  After  two  or  three  hours 
of  tedious  work  she  got  up.  In  her 
hands  she  held  yards  of  beautfiul  and 
valuable  lace. 

"I  must  get  this  to  Senora  Marti- 
nez. She  said  to  bring  it  to  her  as 
soon  as  possible  after  it  was  com- 
pleted. If  I  do  not  obey  she  will  not 
hire  me  again.    But  I  know  no  one 


who  is  going  over  the  pass.  I  shall 
go  myself." 

Maria  threw  a  long  cloak  about 
herself  and  hurried  to  the  place  in  the 
court-yard  portioned  off  for  Fernan- 
do, the  horse.  Fernando  was  a  relic 
of  better  days  and  although  he  was 
old  he  was  still  good  for  a  day's  slow 
trotting.  , 

Maria  went  slowly  out  of  the  patio 
and  up  the  road  leading  to  the  moun- 
tain. Not  far  from  her  home  she  met 
a  friend. 

"Buenos  notches,  my  friend.  It  is 
a  pleasant  day.  I  am  on  my  way  to 
Senora  Martinez'  with  my  lace. 
Adios." 

Ahead  of  Maria  rode  a  man  on  a 
dark  horse  who  became  fainter  and 
fainter  and  finally  disappeared.  Not 
far  from  Senora  Martinez'  she  was 
seen  by  Parazo  and  his  men. 

"We  must  attack  this  maiden,"  he 
said.  "We  have  not  been  successful 
to-day." 

"Wait  until  she  comes  back,"  said 
one  of  the  men.  "Now  she  has  only, 
lace.  On  her  return  she  will  have 
money." 

Maria  went  on  to  the  villa  and  re- 
ceived her  money  and  much  praise 
from  the  Senora.  On  her  return  if 
she  had  looked  sharply,  perhaps  now 
and  then  she  would  have  seeen  a 
brown  hat  in  the  shrubbery  by  the 
road-side. 

"Here  she  comes,  my  men.  Seize 
her!" 

"Come,  give  us  your  money,  seno- 
rita, or  we  shall  treat  you  roughly." 

"I  have  no  money.  I  have  only 
been  to  see  a  sick  friend." 

A  sound  of  hoof-beats  and  the 
brave  cavalryman  rushed  in  on  the 
scene,  seized  the  girl,  placed  her  on 
his  horse  and  rode  off.    It  all  came 
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about  so  suddenly  that  the  contra- 
bandistas  stood  as  if  turned  to  stone. 

"It  is  no  use  to  follow.  They  are 
gone,"  said  one. 

The  senorita  and  the  cavalryman 
reached  the  maiden's  home.  As  Ma- 
ria turned  into  the  patio  she  said, 
"You  are  very  brave,  senor,  I  thank 
you." 

"Oh  that  is  nothing  and  as  I  have 
said  before,  it  is  my  business.  Adios, 
senorita." 

He  bowed  low  and  went  on  his 
way. 

DOROTHY  RITCHIE. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTMAS. 

Over  the  great  sky  scrapers  the 
snow  softly  fell.  As  the  early  twi- 
light deepened,  here  and  there  a  light 
glowed  soft  and  yellow  in  the  un- 
curtained windows.  On  the  streets 
enormous  crowds  surged  busily  back 
and  forth,  while  large  automobiles 
and  tired  horses  pulled  heavy  loads. 

In  sheltered  corners  of  the  stone 
buildings  holly  venders  had  hung 
their  gay  wreaths  and  garlands,  lend- 
ing a  festive  air  to  the  streets.  On 
one  corner  a  venerable  representative 
of  Santa  Claus  rang  his  little  bell,  and 
now  and  then  a  child  would  step 
forth  and  drop  a  penny  down  the  red 
chimney. 

A  ragged  newsboy  stopped  his 
eager  sale  of  papers,  and  picked  up 
a  package  dropped  by  a  weary 
mother  with  three  tiny  children.  An 
old  man  selling  shoe  laces  received 
fifty  cents  for  a  five-cent  package. 
Though  jostled  and  hurried  the  crowd 
of  buyers  was  merry  and  happy  for 
the  Spirit  of  Christmas  was  over  all. 

JEAN  DU  PONT. 


Miss  Cowley,  making  arrangements 
for  the  sale:  "Now  we'll  have  these 
people  for  sausages." 


THE  WATERFRONT  AT  NAPLES 

The  blue  waters  of  the  bay  of 
Naples  sparkled  brilliantly  in  the 
bright  Italian  sunlight.  The  ragged 
little  urchins  on  the  low  stone  wall 
dabbled  their  feet  in  the  water,  and 
sailed  toy  ships  on  its  smooth  sur- 
face. A  pretty  black-haired  Italian 
girl,  wearing  a  gaudy  dress,  sold  tiny 
bunches  of  bright  flowers  to  passers- 
by.  The  little  houses  rising  abrupt- 
ly from  the  narrow,  cobblestoned 
pavement,  all  held  window-boxes  fill- 
ed with  gay  flowers. 

An  old  woman  nodded  and  called 
to  one  of  the  little  ship-sailers,  and 
the  child  scampered  up  to  the  door- 
way, and  soon  returned  with  a  large 
piece  of  thick  bread,  which  he  was 
rapidly  consuming. 

The  flower-girl  busily  offered  her 
wares  to  those  who  would  buy,  and 
after  each  sale,  deposited  the  coin 
in  a  voluminous  pocket  in  her  gay 
dress,  calling  out  to  the  children  that 
she   had   earned   another  penny. 

VIRGINIA  BURROWS. 


SANTA  CLAUS. 

Santa  in  his  little  sleigh, 

With  his  reindeer  fleet, 
Comes  from  cold  realms  far  away, 

Through  the  snow  and  sleet. 

When  Christmas  Eve  is  here  again, 

And  little  stars  are  peeping, 
He  brings   once   more  good  will  to 
men, 

When  all  the  world  is  sleeping. 

Santa  comes  and  leaves  his  toys, 

Fills  the  stockings,  trims  the  trees 
That  gladden  the  hearts  of  girls  and 
boys, 

So  always  love  him,  please. 

IRENE  TOBIN. 

Marion  Cowen:  "I  heard  the  deaf 
and  dumb  clock  strike  one." 
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The  Fatal  Rolling-Pin 


When  I  asked  grandmother  for  a 
story  this  is  what  she  told  me:  "It 
was  the  girls'  duty  to  do  all  the  cook- 
ing when  we  were  crossing  the  plains. 
The  young  men  cared  for  the  horses. 

"One  day  as  Nell  Brower  sat  dream- 
ing in  her  wagon  she  was  roused  by 
the  voice  of  Silas  Ross,  the  most 
proper  man  in  the  train.  He  was 
single,  wore  a  brown  hat  and  owned 
a  coat.  What  more  could  be  de- 
sired? 

"  'Say,  Nell,'  he  shouted,  as  he 
thrust  his  curly  head  through  the 
canvas,  'my  old  sorrel  has  got  the 
pip  and  the  only  thing  that'll  cure  her 
is  dough  scrappings.  Have  you  any 
handy?' 

"Nell  piped  up  as  quick  as  you 
please.  Sure  Si,  and  I'll  get  you  a 
plenty.' 

She  grabbed  her  rolling-pin  from 
the  wagon  and  scraped  off  an  abund- 
ant supply.     Si  put  the  dough  in  his 


pocket  and  walked  toward  the  third 
schooner  where  Emma  Saunders  was 
singing  while  she  mended  a  pair  of 
her  father's  socks.  As  he  drew  near 
her  singing  lulled  into  humming  and 
died  away. 

"  'Emily,'  said  he,  'my  sorrel  is  un- 
der the  weather  and  I  wonder  if  you 
have  any  dough  scrappings.  That 
seems  to  be  what's  going  to  cure  her.' 

"  'No,  Silas,  I  haven't,  but  I  can 
mix  some  in  a  minute,'  was  Emily's 
reply  as  she  took  her .  shining  uten- 
sils from  their  box.  'Sit  down  there. 
Is  the  horse  very  bad  off?' 

"So  the  conversation  went  on.  I 
don't  know  whether  the  horse  suf- 
fered or  not.  But  I  do  know  that 
Emma's  dough  was  given  to  Si  in 
the  form  of  hot  biscuits  spread  with 
elderberry  jam.  And  the  girl  with 
the  clean  rolling-pin  became  Mrs. 
Emily  Silas  Ross." 

MARY  AMES. 


Plum  Pudding 


Johnny  was  a  very  nervous  boy,  es- 
pecially when  he  was  riding  on  a 
train.  He  had  had  a  Thanksgiving 
dinner  at  his  grandma's  and  was  now 
returning  home  on  the  afternoon  ex- 
press. Right  ahead  of  the  rain  was 
the  great  trestle.  As  they  were  pass- 
ing over  it  Johnny  looked  down  and 
saw  the  little  stream  winding  its  Avay 
far,  far,  below  them.  He  squeezed 
tighter  into  the  corner  of  his  seat  and 
closed  his  eyes.  About  as  minute 
later  there  was  a  grinding  and  squeak- 
ing of  the  brakes.  The  trestle  had 
caved  in  just  ahead  of  the  engine! 


One  by  one  the  cars  pitched  over  the 
edge.  The  car  in  which  Johnny  was 
came  next.  It  too  pitched  over  and 
he  felt  himself  falling,  falling,  falling, 
until  he  landed  with  a  thump  and  the 
car  on  top  of  him,  smothering  him. 
He  scrambled  and  twisted  around  for 
air. 

In  an  instant  he  was  found  on  the 
floor  scrambling  around  beneath  the 
quilts.  "For  land's  sake!"  exclaimed 
his  mother,  "what  has  been  going 
on  in  here?  I  though  I  told  you  not 
to  eat  so  much  plumb  pudding  last 
night?"  WILLIAM  REIBER. 
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Thankful  Thanksgiving 


"Gee,  I  hate  Thanksgiving,"  ex- 
claimed Johnny  as  he  threw  his  book 
on  the  table. 

"Oh!  Johnny  Arnold,  you  big  fib- 
ber, you  said  this  morning,  you  could 
hardly  wit  until  it  was  here." 

This  last  remark  was  from  John- 
ney's  sister,  Betty,  to  whom  he  acted 
a  little  superior.  There  were  two 
reasons  for  this,  one  because  she  was 
two  years  younger,  the  other  because 
she  was  a  girl. 

"Oh,  well,  that  was  this  morning, 
many  things  have  happened  since 
then." 

"What  for  instance?"  asked  his 
mother,  who  was  sewing  by  the  win- 
dow. 

"What  do  you  think  that  teacher 
did?  She  assigned  that  Thanksgiving 
address  to  me.  To  me,  mother.  Gee! 
I  wish  they  never  invented  such  a 
day.  I  wish  Columbus  had  never 
discovered  America.  I  wish  the  May- 
flower had  sunk.  I  wish — " 

"That  will  do.  I  should  think  you 
would  be  ashamed.  It's  not  every 
boy  that  has  such  a  chance.  As  to 
being  afraid,  that's  no  way  for  a 
twelve-year-old  boy  to  talk;  if  papa 
were  here  he  would  laugh  at  you. 

"There's  Hal  whistling.  I'm  going 
out  coasting,  mother,  but  you  bet  I'm 
going  to  tell  the  teacher  I  won't 
speak  her  old  piece.  Let  her  get 
that  sissy — Charley  Wright — he  won't 
mind." 

For  the  following  two  weeks 
Johnny's  family  were  driven  almost 
to  distraction  listening  to  him  re- 
peating "his  piece."  They  learned  to 
know  it  as  well  as  Johnny. 

At  last  the  eventful  day  arrived 
and  all  the  Arnold  family  were  pres- 
ent at  the  school  to  hear  Johnny 
speak.    When  the  teacher  called  his 


name,  he  walked  bravely  to  the  plat- 
form, but  on  stepping  up  he  stubbed 
his  toe,  which  caused  a  titter  to  run 
through  the  audience. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  are 
many  things  for  which  everyone  of 
us  should  be  thankful.  We  all — We 
all  know" — Try  as  hard  as  he  could 
he  wasn't  able  to  remember  what 
came  next.  Everyone  began  to  get 
nervous.  The  teacher  had  forgotten 
to  get  a  copy  of  his  speech  to  prompt 
him.  Finally  when  all  hope  seemed 
gone,- a  shrill  voice  piped  from  the 
rear,  "We  all  know  the  story  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers." 

That  was  all  Johnny  needed.  He 
quickly  recalled  what  followed  and 
said  the  remainder  of  his  speech  with- 
out difficulty. 

That  evening  at  dinner  Johnny  was 
given  a  larger  helping  of  dessert  than 
usual,  and  everyone  treated  him  with 
special  consideration.  When  he 
could  stand  it  no  longer  he  exclaimed, 
'  Gee,  I'll  be  glad  when  Thanksgiving 
gets  her,  but  I  guess*  I  don't  have  to 
wait  until  then  to  thank  Betty  for 
helping  me  out  today.  I'm  ever  so 
grateful,  sis." 

From  that  day  on  Johnny  looked 
on  Betty  as  an  equal,  even  though 
she  was  a  girl. 

THELMA  C  ANA  VAN.' 


Elderly  Madame  Hubbard  departed 
for  the  refrigerator  to  secure  an  ossi- 
fied tissue  for  her  canine. 
But  on  arriving  there,  the  refrigerator 

was  void  of  all  sustaining  diet, 
And  so  the  famished  animal's  hun- 
ger continued. 


Arthur  Montmorency,  returning 
borrowed  knife:  "I  can  chew  better 
than  this  thing  cuts." 
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The  Adventure  of  Dickey  Bowlegs 


Roberta  and  Harold  were  having 
a  wonderful  time  playing  on  the 
beach.  They  were  making  a  house 
of  sand  for  Dickey  Bowlegs. 

Dickey  Bowlegs  was  a  baby  doll 

with  rosy  cheeks  and  big  blue  eyes 

that  were  constantly  watching  the 
corner  of  the  rocks  while  Roberta 
and  Harold  were  playing. 

They  took  so  long  in  building  the 
house  that  their  mother  called  them 
to  go  home  before  it  was  finished. 
So  they  scampered  home  forgetting 
all  about  Dickey  Bowlegs. 

Soon  the  sun  began  to  sink  and 
the  water  came  rushing  up  on  the 
shore  closer  and  closer  into  Dickey's 
bed.  It  rushed  up  again  and  again 
and  at  last  carried  Dickey  out  with 
it.  Dickey  was  not  at  all  frightened 
for  he  could  float.  Roberta  often  put 
him  into  the  tub  when  she  had  her 
bath. 

As  he  was  floating  along  he  hit 
something  hard  upon  which  he  kept 
bouncing  up  and  down.  It  was  the 
float  that  marked  the  spot  of  a  lob- 
ster pot.  Dickey  had  to  stay  there 
all  night  and  thought  it  was  the  hard- 
est bed  he  had  ever  slept  on. 

The  next  morning  when  the  fisher- 
man came  along  and  found  Dickey  he 
said,  "Oh  my  little  girl  has  been  beg- 
ging me  for  a  baby  doll,  and  I  told 
her  if  the  pot  was  filled  with  lobsters 
I  would  buy  her  one."  So  when  he 
pulled  the  pot  up  he  found  it  was 
empty. 

When  he  went  home  his  little  girl 
met  him,  and  seeing  he  had  no  lob- 
sters said,  "Didn't  you  get  any  lob- 
sters, father?  When  will  the  pot 
ever  be  filled  so  that  I  can  have  a 
doll?" 


Then  he  took  Dickey  out  of  his 
pocket  and  said,  "This  is  what  I 
found  in  my  pot  instead  of  lobsters." 

LILLIE  BAXTER. 


HIDDEN  IDENTITY. 

Bob  was  quite  a  lively  little  fellow. 
He  loved  to  go  about  with  Dick  Bar- 
rows. He  had  brown  hair,  and  his 
eyes  had  such  a  sweet  look  in  them. 
A  long  nose,  which  looks  bad  on 
most  people,  only  served  to 
make  him  more  attractive.  Bob 
was  always  happy  with  his 
friend.  The  daily  walk  was 
full  of  fun.  A  mutual  affection  had 
sprung  up  between  the  two  when 
they  had  first  met. 

One  mroning  the  chums  set  off 
early.  The  air  was  crisp  and  clear, 
and  so  made  the  outing  very  refresh- 
ing. They  had  plenty  of  time,  and 
went  a  bit  farther  than  usual. 

The  return  journey  was  begun  at 
precisely  the  same  time.  Suddenly 
Dick  noticed  that  Bob  had  disappear- 
ed. He  looked  around  on  all  sides, 
but  could  not  see  his  playmate. 
Thinking  he  was  playing  a  joke,  the 
boy  continued  on  his  way. 

A  turn  in  the  road  brought  to  view  a 
body  lying  at  the  side  of  the  highway. 
With  agony  in  his  heart,  Dick  hast- 
ened toward  his  companion.  The 
form  was  motionless  and  stiff. 

"Bob,  my  poor  Bob,  what  has  hap- 
pened to  you?" 

Just  then  another  actor  appeared 
on  the  scene.  With  bewilderment  on 
his  face,  Dick  cried  out  in  a  trembling 
tone,  "Oh,  which  is  my  Bob?" 

Bob's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  but 
Dick  understood. 

"So  you  are  his  brother,  my  pet?" 

"Woof,  woof,"  was  the  answer. 

ARTHUR  McHOUL. 
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A  WONDERFUL  CHRISTMAS. 

"I'se  goin'!  I'se  goin'!"  shouted 
Teddy  rushing  into  the  kitchen  and 
cutting  a  pigeon  wing  from  pure  joy. 

"Wher'  yo'  goin',  chile?"  asked  his 
mammy. 

"I'se  goin'  to  Mis'  Lucy's  Christ- 
mas party,  caus'  she  asked  me!  She 
says,  'Cayn't  you  com'  Teddy?'  An'  I 
says,  'Yo'  bet  yo'  I  cayn!'" 

"Oh,  chile,  chile,  cayn't  yo'  naber 
rekermember  yo'  manners?" 

At  last  the  long-looked-forward-to 
day  came.  Teddy  Lee  trudged  along 
beside  his  mammy,  feeling  rather 
timid,  although  his  little  heart  beat 
fast  music,  and  his  dusky  cheeks 
were  burning.  This  was  the  first 
party  he  had  been  to  in,  all  his  seven 
years. 

Suddenly  Master  William's  house 
came  into  view.  "Now  Teddy  Lee, 
yb'  rekermember  yo'  manners.  '  Ack 
like  a  HI'  gen'leman,  yo'  heah  me 
chile?" 

"Yes'm,"  very  meekly. 

"An'  do'  yo'  ferget  to  wish  em  all  a 
Merry  Chris'mas." 

"No'm,"  meeker  still. 

The  doors  of  the  mansion  were 
thrown  open  letting  out  a  brilliant 
light,  and  from  within  came  the  hum 
of  happy  voices. 

Once  inside  Teddy  nearly  lost  his 
breath  in  admiration.  "Oh,  mammy! 
be  dis  heben?"  he  breathed  under  his 
breath.  Just  then  the  mistress  of  the 
house  came  up  to  them;  and  such  a 
time  as  followed!  The  wonderful 
dinner  with  cake  and  ice  cream  made 
into  angels,  and  other  wonderful 
dainties  that  Teddy  had  never  seen 
before!  The  Christmas  tree!  The 
wonderful,  wonderful  tree! 

That  night  it  was  a  very  tired,  but 
happy  boy  that  knelt  down  to  say 


his  prayers.  "Oh,  Lawd,  thank  yo' 
fo'  a  Merry  Chrismas  an'  let  ebery 
one  haf  sech  a  nice  one.  Amen." 

MILDRED  HEAVEY. 


TURKEY'S  THANKSGIVING 
DINNER. 

Mr.  Turkey  had  planned  to  have  a 
delightful  Thanksgiving  dinner,  be- 
cause some  of  his  relatives  were  com- 
ing to  spend  the  day.  He  went  up  on 
Twelfth  Street  to  a  place  which  had 
been  highly  recommended  to  him  for 
good  fat  boys  for  Thanksgiving  din- 
ners. In  front  of  the  store  he  saw 
many  large  coops  which  were  just 
filled  with  boys  who  were  yelling  and 
sticking  their  fingers  out  of  the  wire. 
He  went  in  and  asked  the  Turkey 
storekeeper  how  much  they  were. 

The  storekeeper  replied,  "Two  dol- 
lars and  a  half." 

The  turkey  went  out  and  chose  a 
very  good  fat  boy,  which  the  store- 
keeper took  around  back  to  chop  his 
head  off. 

"Here  he  is,"  said  the  storekeeper. 
"I  hope  you  will  enjoy  your  dinner." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  turkey.  "No 
doubt  I  will." 

The  next  day  was  Thanksgiving. 
Mrs.  Turkey  was  hurrying  around  in 
a  great  haste  to  get  the  boy  into  the 
oven.  He  was  all  fixed  up  nicely,  and 
while  he  was  cooking  they  all  were 
assured  he  would  be  very  good.  About 
two  hours  later  he  was  out  of  the 
oven  and  on  the  table.  Mr.  Turkey 
said  he  never  before  had  carved  such 
a  tender  boy.  After  a  while  they  were 
all  remarking  about  the  sweetness  of 
the  meat. 

But  that  was  in  the  days  when  Tur- 
keys enjoyed  eating  boys,  instead  of 
boys  enjoying  turkeys  as  it  is  now- 
adays. 

DOROTHY  LENAHAN. 
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Justified  ? 


One  day  a  small  boy  went  to  school 
with  his  lessons  all  unprepared.  To 
every  question  which  the  teacher  ask- 
ed him,  he  answered,  "I  don't  know." 

That  night  when  the  small  lad 
crawled  into  his  little  white  cot  and 
pulled  the  sheets  up  around  his  ears, 
he  didn't  wake  up  again.  An  angel 
flew  down  and  took  his  soul  up  to 
Heaven. 

At  the  door  of  Heaven,  St.  Peter 
sat.  He  sat  in  front  of  the  Pearly 
Gates  jingling  his  golden  keys  and 
looking  vastly  important.  As  the  boy 
looked  he  knew  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  climb  over  or  squeeze  under 
as  he  used  to  do  at  home  when  he 
went  to  see  a  Big  League  Game.  St. 
Peter  looked  up  from  the  huge  book 
he  was  reading  and  pushed  down  his 
horn  spectacles  till  he  could  glare 
right  over  the  top  of  them. 

"Boy,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  made 
queer  thrills  go  down  the  little  fel- 
low's back,  "What  are  your  name  and 
recommendations  ?" 

The  boy  hesitated.  "My  name,  sir, 
is  Johnny  and  if  you  please,  sir,  I 
don't  know  what  recommendations 
are!" 

St.  Peter  looked  stern,  "Ah-ha, 
young  man.  you  in  the  seventh  grade 
and  don't  know  what  recommenda- 
tions are?  Probably  can't  get  em! 
A-hem — pretty  good  sign  you  haven't 
got  any." 

The  old  Saint  looked  so  severe  that 
the  boy  commenced  to  think  that  he 
wasn't  going  to  get  into  Heaven  at 
all.  This  thought  made  him  quite  un- 
comfortable. He  could  hear  the 
children  inside  laughing  and  talking. 
He  didn't  a  bit  want  to  be  left  out  in 
the  cold.  At  this  thought,  he  looked 
so  very  downcast  that  St.  Peter's  kind 


heart  relented  a  little,  "Johnny,"  he 
said,  talking  deep  in  his  beard,  which 
showed  he  was  thinking  hard,  "you 
may  come  in  the  Golden  City  when 
you  have  found  one  single  person 
who  is  justified  in  not  getting  his  les- 
sons.'" 

So  the  boy's  soul  fluttered  back  to 
earth  again.  It  would  take  a  long 
time  to  find  one.  He  saw  rude  chil- 
dren who  were  so  spoiled  that  they 
wouldn't  get  their  lessons  for  pure 
contrariness;  he  saw  others  who  pre- 
ferred to  roll  hoops  and  eat  choco- 
lates to  finding  out  the  unknown 
quantity  and  delving  into  the  myster- 
ies of  "Is,  ea,  id!"  Not  any  of  the 
children  were  justified  in  not  getting 
their  lessons. 

When  the  boy's  soul  was  so  dis- 
couraged that  it  flopped  along  with 
drooping  wings,  he  saw  a  boy  in  a 
tenement  amusing  his  fretful,  little 
lame  sister.  His  lesson  book  lay 
open  on  the  table  and  often  he  look- 
ed at  it  longingly. 

Johnny's  soul  breathed  a  long 
breath  of  joy  and  softly  he  kissed  the 
lame  ch'ld  and  her  brother  before  he 
swiftly  winged  his  way  straight 
through  the  Pearly  Gates. 

GLADYS  MILLER. 


CHRISTMAS  AGAIN. 

Another  year  is  nearly  done. 

Christmas  is  almost  here, 
A  time  of  frolic  and  of  fun, 

Of  happiness  and  cheer. 

Again  we'll  sing  our  songs  of  praise, 
Of  "Peace  on  earth  good  will  to 
men." 

Again  we'll  all  our  voices  raise, 
And  "Mcry  Christmas"  say  again. 

DOROTHY  PRATT. 
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Beans 


"Margaret,"  said  Catherine  Mc- 
Carthy to  her  chum,  Margaret  Dodge, 
"I  am  asking  some  girls  in  Saturday 
afternoon  for  a  candy  pull.  Can  you 
come  r 

"Why,  yes,  I'd  love  to." 

Mrs.  Dodge,  Margaret's  mother, 
had  invited  a  cousin  to  a  Boston- 
bake  bean  dinner  Saturday  night. 

Saturday  morning  the  telephone 
rang  and  Mrs.  Dodge  answered  it.  It 
was  an  invitation  for  an  auto  ride 
that  afternoon,  which  she  gladly  ac- 
cepted. She  called  up  the  cousin  and 
explained,  asking  her  to  dinner  on 
Sunday  instead  of  that  night,  as  she 
would  not  be  back.  Mary,  her  four- 
teen-year-old daughter,  promised  to 
put  some  water  on  the  beans  at  four. 
Mrs.  Dodge  left  at  half  past  twelve. 

"Ding-a-ling-a-ling,"  rang  the  door- 
bell an  hour  later.  When  Mary  op- 
ened the  door  she  was  met  by  six 
girls  on  their  way  to  the  "movies." 

"Do  come  with  us,  Mary." 

"I'm  dying  to  but  those  beans!  Oh, 
wait  just  a  minute." 

"Yes,  I'll  see  that  the  Avater  gets 
on  them,"  said  Helen,  Mary's  oldest 
sister. 

So  off  went  Mary. 

"Where  are  you,  Helen?"  called 
her  chum,  as  she  ran  into  the  house. 
"I've  just  had  two  tickets  given  me 
for  the  matinee  at  the  Orpheum.  Do 
come  with  me." 

Helen  hesitated. 

"Tom,  you'll  be  here,  won't  you? 
Well,  please  put  some  water  on  the 
beans  at  four.  Thank  you.  Good- 
bye." 

A  little  while  later  the  telephone 
rang. 

"Hello,  Tom.  Come  on  to  the 
baseball  game  this  afternoon." 


Margaret  was  just  leaving  for  the 
candy  pull  when  Tom  hailed  her. 

"Wait  a  minute,  Sis.  Can  you 
come  home  at  four  and  fix  those 
beans?  You're  not  going  far  you 
know." 

"Yes,  I  guess  I  can,"  Margaret 
answered. 

"I'll  go,  Fred.  Be  over  directly," 
Tom  said  to  his  friend  on  the  phone. 

At  four  o'clock  Margaret  went 
home,  after  making  some  rather  weak 
excuses  to  Catherine.  When  she  en- 
tered the  kitchen  there  were  large, 
muddy  footprints  on  the  floor  and  on 
the  table  were  a  dirt}'  plate  and  fork, 
but  worst  of  all  the  oven-door  was 
open  and  the  bean  pot  was  empty. 
Beside  the  plate  lay  a  quarter  and 
this  note: 

"Dear  Frend:  The  dore  was  oppen 
and  I  smelled  somthing  good.  I  was 
hungrie  so  I  ate  yore  beens.  Thejr 
wer  verry  nise.  Heer  is  a  kwarter 
fore  them.  A  TRAMP." 

In  the  hurry  to  get  every  one  off 
the  back  door  had  evidently  been  left 
unlocked  and  a  knight  of  the  road 
seized  the  opportunity  for  a  good 
meal.  ELEANOR  MEAD. 

THE  STAR  IN  THE  EAST. 

The  Star  in  the  eastern  sky  gave  light, 
To  Three   Wise   Men   on  Christmas 
night, 

And  to   shepherds  with   their  flocks 
of  sheep, 
While  the  world  was  fast  asleep. 

It  was  the  night  when   Christ  was 
born, 

In  a  manger  lowly,  forlorn; 
And  that  same  Star  still  points  the 
way, 

To  us  on  every  Christmas  Day. 

VERA  MOTT. 
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AN  INCIDENT  OF  THE  PLAINS 

"Whoa!  Whoa!"  The  speaker  was 
a  boy  of  fifteen  years  who  peered 
anxiously  at  the  surrounding  prairie. 
If  one  looked  long  and  hard  he  might 
discover  a  tiny  dot,  just  on  the 
horizon,  to  the  west,  looking  like  a 
little  cloud.  Bob,  however,  was  not 
to  be  fooled  and  he  recognized  it 
at  once. 

'What  is  it,  Bob?"  It  was  his  father, 
who  lay  in  the  wagon,  sick,  that 
spoke. 

"Only  a  prairie  fire,  father,"  was 
the  reply. 

Billie,  their  horse,  sniffed,  and 
started  away  at  a  rapid  pace.  Fast  as 
they  were  going  the  little  dot  kept 
growing  until  it  covered  the  entire 
western  sky.  Now  the  bottom  of  it 
spread  red,  now  he  could  see  the 
flame.  Bob  hoped  against  hope  that 
they  would  reach  the  spring  for  there 
there  was  a  chance  of  a  fire-break. 

Faster,  faster,  he  urged  Billie.  The 
little  horse  was  now  running  its  best, 
but  the  fear  of  fire  kept  him  going. 
An  open  space  appeared  on  the  plain. 

"The  spring,"  breathed  Bob.  Now 
they  were  there  and  he  drove  the 
wagon  a  little  beyond  the  space.  The 
wind  was  from  the  west  so  he  quickly 
lit  the  grass  in  front  of  the  spring  and 
watched  breathlessly  as  the  fire 
burned  away  the  grass  and  stopped 
at  the  open  space.  Now  the  big  fire 
came  roaring  along.  As  it  reached 
the  spring  it  faltered,  vainly  tried 
to  cross  the  intervening  space  and 
quietly  died  out.  Bob  then  drove 
slowly  home. 

Bob's  big  brother,  Dick,  heard  of 
the  incident  the  next  day  and  told 
Bob  to  "meet  him  later." 

"Bob,"  he  said,  "I  guess  you're  all 
right."  and  Bob  was  all  right,  I 
think,  don't  you? 

ANCEL  B.  KEYS. 


SIR   ROLAND   AND   HIS  OWN 
TRUE  LOVE.  (A  Ballad). 

Sir  Roland  was  a  valiant  knight, 
He  had  been  victor  in  many  a  fight, 
But  was  he  contented?  Oh,  no!  not 
he, 

Not  for  seven  long  years  his  true 
love  did  he  see. 

He  left  his  castle,  stately  and  gray, 
And  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  far 
away 

O'er  many  a  hill,  and  many  a  dale, 
Through  many  a  meadow  and  shady 
vale. 

He  rode  till  he  came  to  a  castle  bare, 
In  a  high  tower  sat  his  true  love  fair, 
But  by  the  gate  stood  an  old  knight 
brave, 

Whom  he  must  fight  his  true  love  for 
to  save. 

He  struck    the  old    knave     such  r 

mighty  blow, 
That  from  his  broad  chest  the  red 

blood  did  flow. 
Then  to  his  true  love  away  did  he 

haste, 

For  there  was  no  time  left  for  to 
waste. 

"Cheer  up,  my  dear  love,  and  do  not 
dread, 

For  the  wicked  old  villain  lies  there 
dead." 

To  be  sure  not  a  minute  longer  they 
tarried 

But  were  off  to  the  bishop  and  hap- 
pily married. 

WANDA  FRENTRUP. 


Small  girl:  "Are  those  real  ladies 
in  the  store  windows?" 

Mother:  "No,  they're  just  pre- 
tend." 

Small  girl:  "Oh,  no,  just  see  all 
the  powder  they've  got  on." 
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CHRISTMAS  DAY. 

'Tis  Christmas  Day  and  all  is  gay, 
"Merry  Christmas,"  the  sleigh  bells 
seem  to  say; 

The  joyous  sound  of  carols  is  borne 
Upon  the  air  this  frosty  morn. 

In  the  window  hangs  the  Christmas 
holly, 

And  near    it    sits    the  Christmas 
dolly; 

To  the  Christmas  feast  we  make  our 
way, 

Which  is  last  but     not    least  or 
Christmas  Day. 

BEATRICE  PEDLER. 


"JIMMIE." 

"Well,  I'll  be  switched  if  you  ain't 
gone  and  done  it  again,"  the  voice 
was  scolding.  "Ain't  I  told  you  enuf 
times  not  to  go  buttin'  into  other  peo- 
ple's houses?" 

"But  maw,  I — I,"  stammered  the 
boy.  "Never  mind  makin'  up  them 
there  excuses  of  your'n,  an'  I  wan' 
a  tell  you  right  off,  that  if  you  can't 
mind  me  when  I  jest  scold  you,  I  bet 
you'll  do  it  if  I  try  sumpin'  else." 

It  happened  that  this  small  boy, 
son  of  Mrs.  Perkins,  had  been  out 
playing.  While  playing  he  smelled 
that  delicious  odor  of  pies  and  cook- 
ies. He  sauntered  slowly  up  to  the 
kitchen  window  of  the  house,  two 
doors  from  his.  He  peered  into  the 
window,  turning  nervously  now  and 
then  to  see  if  his  mother  could  see 
him. 

Mrs.  Jones,  who  was  the  owner  of 
these  sweet  things,  came  to  the  win- 
dow to  put  some  pies  on  the  sill  to 
cool.  As  she  glanced  out  she  saw  the 
delighted  expression  on  Jimmie's 
face.  "Won't  you  come  in,  son,  and 
taste  my  cookies  and  jam?"  she  ask- 
ed.    Jimmie  needed  no  coaxing  and 
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in  a  few  seconds  he  was  racing  up 
the  back  stairs. 

"These  here  things  are  arful  good, 
Missus  Jones,"  came  from  Jimmie  be 
tween  bites. 

"Yes,  I  guess  they  do  taste  kinaa 
good  to  you,  don't  they  honey?  I 
make  'em  every  so  often,"  Airs. 
Jones  said  as  she  shoved  some  more 
cookies  into  the  oven. 

After  Jimmie  had  eaten  several 
cookies,  spread  thick  with  jam,  he 
heard  that  familiar  voice  shouting, 
"Jimmie,  Jim-mee-Jim,  you  come 
home  this  minuit."  He  paid  little  at- 
tention to  this  calling,  but  after  he 
had  two  more  cookies,  he  thanked 
Mrs.  Jones,  and  stepped  home  rather 
lively,  whistling  as  he  went.  When 
he  reached  home,  his  mother  could 
tell  by  the  jam  smeared  all  over  his 
face  that  he  had  been  visiting.  "Well, 
where've  you  been?"  she  asked.  Jim- 
mie stammered  out  his  explanation  as 
well  as  he  could,  being  scolded  after 
each  statement. 

About  a  half  hour  later,  there  was  a 
pathetic  looking  creature  to  be  seen 
sobbing,  as  he  lay  on  his  snow-white 
bed,  up  in  his  room.  Jimmie  had  been 
spanked  and  put  to  bed  without  any 
dinner.  HELEN  BROWN. 


AUTUMN  LEAVES. 

Autumn  leaves  are  falling, 

Frost  is  in  the  air; 
All  the  trees  are  stnding 
.With  their  branches  bare. 

The  days  are  growing  shorter, 
The  air  is  crisp  and  cold; 

And  old  Jack  Frost  is  laughing 
At  his  pranks  so  bold. 

Now  all  the  leaves  are  fallen, 
Snow  is  on  the  ground; 

And  Jack  Frost  is  cutting  capers, 
Capers  all  around. 

LAURA  DURKEE. 
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TO  FRANCES  WILLARD. 

Look  forward  and  ne'er  behind  you, 
Walk  in  the  right    and    not  the 
wrong, 

And  towards  the  world  be  kind,  and 
true, 

Helpful,  unconquerable,  and  strong. 

Have  faith  in  honor's  victory, 

And  let  your  courage  never  wane. 

This  advice  comes  in  history, 

From  our  dear  Frances  Willard's 
name. 

ELIZABETH  JENKINS. 


APPEARANCES   DON'T  COUNT. 

"But  what  boat  do  I  take?"  asked 
the  girl  on  the  corner.  The  voice  was 
peculiarly  clear  and  the  words  were 
distinctly  heard  by  all  the  people  who 
happened  to  be  waiting  for  the  car 
at  that  place. 

The  man  in  clericals  said  to  his 
companion,  "Had  you  asked  me  be- 
fore I  heard  that  last  remark,  I  would 
have  said  that  girl  was  English?" 

"What  does  the  remark  have  to  do 
with  nationality?"  asked  the  other. 

"It  seems  to  be  a  distinctly  Ameri- 
can expression  for  the  use  of  it  al- 
most caused  me  to  be  taken  for  a 
spy  and  kept  out  of  France  several 
months  ago.  When  I  went  to  the 
American  embassy  to  get  my  pass- 
port, the  official  asked  me,  among 
other  things,  why  I  wanted  the  pass- 
port. I  replied,  T  am  going  to 
take  a  boat  to  France.'  He  told  me 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  wait  a 
few  days  for  it,  but  promised  to  see 
that  I  got  the  document  before  time 
to  sail. 

"The  passport  did  not  arrive  un- 
till  late  on  the  day  of  sailing  and  in 
the  hurry  of  departure  I  neglected  to 
scan  it  over.  When  it  finally  came 
my  turn  to  be  inspected  and  passed. 


the  official  in  charge  read  the  pass- 
port, eyed  me  questioningly,  and  then 
re-read  it. 

"Needless  to  say  I  began  to  feel 
queer  about  it  and  to  wonder  if  by 
any  chance  my  passage  was  going 
to  be  stopped.  At  last  he  said,  T 
can't  let  you  pass,  sir.  This  passport 
declares  you  to  be  a  captain  who 
desires  to  take  a  boat  to  France.  You 
seem  to  be  a  clergyman.' 

"As  I  could  not  explain  the  error, 
I  stepped  aside  and  asked  for  the 
captain.  He  told  me  that  I  would 
have  to  go  back  to  the  custom  house 
and  make  arrangements  again.  My 
baggage  was  searched  once  more, 
while  I  stood  by  and  watched.  At  last 
it  occurred  to  me  that  the  cause  of  all 
this  excitement  was  my  innocent  re- 
mark about  'taking  a  boat.'  When  I 
had  explained  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  concerned  and  my  passport  had 
been  changed  I  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed on  my  journey. 

"The  official  in  charge  said  with 
just  the  ghost  of  a  smile,  T  didn't 
think  you  looked  like  a  captain,  sir.' 
Then  as  I  finished,  he  hastened  to 
say,  'No  offence  intended,  sir.'  Since 
then  I  have  been  careful  to  say  just 
what  I  mean  and  not  leave  anything 
to  the  imagination." 

RUTH  BURSON. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  ALHAMBRA. 

The  silvery  moonbeams  gently  fell 
Across  the  ancient  citadel, 
And  shadows  flitted  to  and  fro 
Like  spirits  of  the  long  ago. 
Those  hands  that  here  such  beauty 
wronght, 

Have   through    the  many  centuries, 
taught, 

Legions,  in  reverence  to  bow 
Before  a  shrine  that  dimmest  now. 

BERNICE  LANDREGAN. 
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THE  COMPLAINT  OF  A  KITTEN. 

"Oh,  dear,"  sighed  a  Persian  kitten. 
"What  is  the  world  coming  to?  I 
am  left  in  peace  no-  longer  just  be- 
cause they  say  I  am  beautiful.  I 
wish  I  were  a  common  gray  alley 
cat  that  I  might  do  as  I  pleased.  Ever 
since  my  mistress  decided  to  put  me 
in  the  cat  show,  life  has  been  a  mis- 
ery to  me.  Just  as  soon  as  I  am 
curled  up  comfortably  for  a  good 
snooze  I  am  awakened  by  my  mis- 
tress or  her  friends  who  seem  to  take 
delight  in  stroking  my  fur  and  chat 
tering  endlessly  about  me,  I  sup- 
pose. 

"Every  morning  and  evening  my 
mistress  combs  the  tangles  out  of 
my  fur  and  ow!  how  it  hurts.  But 
I  must  sit  meekly  by  and  let  her 
brush  me  for  she  is  very  proud  of 
me. 

"A  few  days  ago  when  she  took  me 
to  see  my  mother  and  two  little 
brothers,  mother  told  me  all  about 
the  show,  and  I'm  not  one  T>it  happier 
now  since  I  know  what  to  expect. 
Just  think!  First,  we  are  imprison- 
ed in  little  cages  all  decorated  with 
ribbons  and  flowers.  Soon  the  judges 
come  around  and  measure  the  brush, 
and  the  distance  between  the  ears,  and 
even  the  stubbiness  of  nose.  They 
even  study  the  shape  of  the  head! 
An  afternoon  snooze  is  out  of  the 
question  for  the  crowds  .  of  people 
babble  and  babble  along  forever,  it 
seems.  I'm  disgusted  with  the  whole 
thing! 

"But  what  we  cats  most  resent  is 
their  leading  the  dogs  through  our 
section  for  exercise.  Such  a  chorus 
of  hissing  and  spitting  from  us!  And 
the  contemptible  dogs  answer  us 
back  with  their  barking.  I  know  I 
never  can  have  any  respect  for  dogs. 

"Well,  mother  says  I  must  be 
resigned  to  my  fate  since  I  was  born 


with  a  pedigree.  Maybe,  I'll  win  a 
blue  ribbon  or  even  a  silver  cup.  I 
know  that  would  please  my  mistress 
very  much.  For  surely,  I  must  con- 
fess, I  love  her  even  though  she  does 
comb  my  fur,  for  she  always  gives 
me  a  saucer  of  warm  milk  after- 
wards." 

ZELLA  McCREARY. 


ENGLISH   IN  WONDERLAND. 

I  walked  into  a  large,  spacious  room 
of  old  French  peasant  type.  In  one 
corner  Evangeline  sat,  spinning. 

"You  see,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "I 
am  spinning  flax  for  my  dower  as  I 
am  to  wed  Gabriel  La  Jeunesse  in 
one  month." 

Suddenly  a  rumbling  noise  was 
heard  outside  and  a  knight  in  shin- 
ing armor  mounted  on  a  white  charg- 
er, entered.  I  ran  to  Evangeline  for 
protection,  but  she  only  smiled  and 
said,  "Do  not  be  afraid,  for  this  is  Sir 
Launfal,  who  came  to  rescue  me 
from  this  dungeon-tower." 

Sir  Launfal  lifted  Evangeline  to  his 
saddle,  and  was  out  of  the  room  in  a 
twinkling.  I  ran  to  the  door  and  was 
just  in  time  to  see  him  throw  a  gold 
piece  to  a  leper  in  a  scornful  way. 

I  was  frightened  and  I  didn't  know 
where  to  go  or  what  to  do,  when  a 
hand  was  laid  gently  on  my  shoulder. 
I  turned  and  perceived  an  old  man 
garbed  in  white,  whom  I  knew  to  be 
Joseph  of  Arimathea.  He  led  me 
into  a  large  hall,  where  there  were 
twelve  knights  seated  at  a  round 
table.  Directly  in  front  of  me  sat 
King  Arthur.  I  bowed  to  him,  which 
I  thought  was  the  correct  thing  to 
do.  When  I  rose,  I  noticed  that 
King  Arthur  and  his  knights  were 
dressed  in  the  style  of  1861.  I  looked 
about  in  surprise  when  King  Arthur 
said  to  me,  "How  do  you  do,  Mrs. 
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Graff,  I  see  you  are  early;  won't  you 
sup  with  us  before  going  to  the 
dance?" 

I  accepted  with  pleasure,  and  after 
supper  I  was  escorted  to  the  hall. 

My  first  partner  said  to  me,  "Well, 
what  do  you  hear  from  home,  Mrs. 
Graff?" 

I  mumbled  a  hasty  reply  and  seat- 
ed myself  by  the  fireplace  and  gazed 
listlessly  into  the  glowing  coals. 

"Content  to  let  the  north  wind  roar 

In  baffled  rage  at  pane  and  door." 

Suddenly  a  loud  crash  was  heard. 
Surely  the  chimney  had  fallen  then, 
and  Mrs.  Whitter's  interesting  story 
about  the  Indian  hordes  in  Cocheco 
town  came  to  an  abrupt  end. 

One  by  one  the  frightened  Whit- 
tier  family  jumped  into  the  fire.  At 
the  end  of  the  line  Evangeline  waited 
preparing  to  follow  the  rest.  I  pull- 
ed her  back  and  both  of  us  fell  back 
bringing  the  tongs  on  top  of  us  with 
a  resounding  crash. 

"Wake  up,  wake  up,"  called  my 
mother,  shaking  me.  I  sat  and  look- 
ed about  in  a  dazed  way.  Instead  of 
being  comfortably  curled  in  an  arm- 
chair I  was  sitting  on  the  floor.  Coal 
was  strewn  all  over  the  hearth  rug 
and  my  English  book  was  lying  be- 
side me.  MIRIAM  MACK. 


A  GOOD  SHOT. 

"When  I  was  a  boy  and  learning 
to  shoot,"  said  grandpa,  "I  lived 
where  crows  were  plentiful  and  very 
destructive  and  annoyed  the  farmers 
by  pulling  up  the  new  shoots  of  corn. 
Some  of  the  farmers  would  rig  up 
'scare  crows'  which  were  made  by 
taking  an  old  suit  of  clothes  and 
stuffing  it  with  hay  and  putting 
sticks  in  the  legs  and  arms,  but  the 
best  scare  we  could  give  them  was 
a  dead  crow  hanging  upon  a  pole. 
Then  the  question  was  how  to  get  the 


crow  which  was  very  hard  to  shoot. 

"They  were  annoying  my  father 
very  much  and  he,  knowing  I  wanted 
to  shoot  the  old  family  gun,  said, 
'Now  if  you  want  to  try  your  hand 
at  it,  go  and  shoot  me  a  crow,  and  I 
will  give  you  twenty-five  cents  for  it.' 
In  those  days  twenty-five  cents  was 
a  great  deal  to  a  boy  of  my  age. 

"So  I  started  out  about  four  o'ciock 
in  the  morning.  It  was  a  very  hot 
day  and  the  gun  was  longer  than  >' 
was,  but  I  tramped  till  noon,  and 
was  about  five  miles  from  home,  but 
on  the  side  of  the  hill  where  there 
were  a  few  tall  pines.  Crows  usually 
nest  in  tall  pine  trees. 

"So  I  lay  down  to  take  a  rest  and 
fell  asleep.  All  at  once  I  heard  a 
crow  give  a  cry,  and  in  looking  up 
Mr.  Crow  was  sitting  directly  over 
me.  So  I  carefully  drew  the  old  gun 
up  and  took  aim  and  down  he  came 
close  by  me.  Then  I  made  a  bee-line 
for  home  and  said,  'Here's  your 
crow,  Dad,'  and  he  said,  'Well  done 
my  boy  that  is  even  better  than  I 
could  do.  You  are  a  good  shot, 
here  is  the  quarter'." 

WALTER  CLARK. 


THE  LEGEND   OF  SABAT 
ROUBEN. 

In  the  ancient  days  of  Arabia,  there 
reigned  a  miserly  old  king,  Sabat 
Rouben,  who  in  his  earlier  times 
had  ruled  the  people  with  intense 
severity.  He  lived  in  a  beautiful 
palace  on  a  high  hill,  the  entrance  of 
which  was  studded  with  precious 
jewels.  His  court  was  made  up  of 
his  courtiers,  philosophers,  and  body- 
guard. 

One  day  two  of  his  soldiers  came 
into  his  presence  with  a  young  man 
of  fair  countenance.  They  accused 
him  of  insulting  an   officer  of  high 
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rank.  The  king  sentenced  him  to 
the  dungeon,  which  was  concealed 
underneath  the  castle. 

At  the  head  of  seven  flights  of 
stairs  was  an  invisible,  and  secret 
door,  which  could  be  opened  only  by 
the  philosophers  of  the  court.  The 
soldiers  led  him  down  the  flights, 
and  at  the  bottom  flung  him  into 
darkness,  heedless  of  the  wailing  of 
tthe  youth.  He  began  feeling 
around  on  the  floor,  but  could  find 
nothing.  That  night  he  felt  all 
around  the  wall,  and  later  found  a 
secluded  shelf  going  far  into  one  cor- 
ner of  the  wall.  He  reached  back  as 
far  as  he  could,  and  felt  a  box,  which 
on  drawing  forth  he  opened.  In  the 
box  he  found  some  food,  which  he 
ate  ravenously. 

Throughout  the  day  he  searched 
the  wall,  and  at  last  felt  something 
that  seemed  to  be  a  drawer,  and  in 
trying  to  pull  it  out  he  touched  a 
small  knob,  and  out  sprang  the 
drawer,  all  illumined.  In  the  drawer 
was  a  little  sandalwood  box,  in  which 
was  a  rare  collection  of  Arabian 
coins. 

There  was  also  in  the  drawer  a 
magnificent  suit  of  armor,  shining 
brightly,  on  the  breast-plate  of  which 
was  the  inscription,  "Whosoever  shall 
don  this  armor  shall  escape  on  a  fine 
steed."  This  greatly  excited  him,  for 
he  did  not  know  wherei  he  would 
secure  a  steed.  But  nevertheless  he 
donned  the  armor.  When  he  had 
finished  buckling  the  last  strap,  sud- 
denly a  fine  steed  of  Andalusian 
breed,  appeared  at  his  side.  Filling 
his  money  bags,  that  were  on  the 
saddle,  he  mounted,  and  lo,  to  his 
overwhelming  joy  the  Avail  opened 
before  him.  The  beast  dashed  forth, 
and  sped  over  the  country  to  the 
court  of  Ribi  Staben  where  the  young 
man  was  received  with  honor.  The 


Emperor  honored  him  still  further  by 
appointing  him  chieftain  of  his  great 
army. 

JAMES  COLLING. 

MR.  LOBSTER  AND  MR.  CRAB. 

Mr.  Crab  to  Mr.  Lobster:  "I  see 
you  are  going  to  see  Mrs.  Starfish, 
but  she  is  not  at  home  as  she  has 
gone  to  Europe  on  the  bottom  of  a 
large  ocean  liner  and  will  not  be  back 
for  a  month  or  so." 

Said  Mr.  Lobster:  "Could  you  tell 
me  why  she  has  gone?" 

"Well,  it  is  quite  a  story,"  said  Mr. 
Crab,  "but  it  was  this  way.  When 
Mr.  Starfish  started  going  to  the 
Outer  Bar  " 

"One  of  the  worst  on  the  coast," 
interrupted  Mr.  Lobster. 

"As  I  was  saying,"  went  on  Mr. 
Crab,  "he  went  from  bad  to  worse 
and  finally  broke  into  Davy  Jones' 
locker  in  order  to  get  some  pearls 
and  he  would  have  gotten  away  with 
them  had  not  Mr.  Jones'  dogfish 
barked  and  brought  a  whole  squad 
of  Cop-perfish  to  the  scene.  Well, 
this  made  Mrs.  Starfish  very  unhap- 
py and  what  made  her  still  more  un- 
happy was  that  miserable  peeping 
Tom  Cod  had  told  a  large-mouthed 
bass  that  he  had  seen  Mrs.  Starfish 
helping  her  husband  steal  and  of 
course  as  every  large-mouthed  bass 
will  do,  he  told  everybody  and  so 
Mrs.  Starfish  said  she  thought  a  trip 
would  do  her  good." 

"Let  us  be  going,"  said  Mr.  Lob- 
ster, "as  I. think  those  men  are  tak- 
ing our  friends  the  mussels  and  they 
will  also  take  us  if  possible." 

But  Lobster  and  Crab  were  both 

slow  runners  so  ! 

EDWARD  A.  TURPIN. 

Miss  Atkinson:  "I  think  you  have 
some  sense." 

Gerald  Peace:    "I  doubt  it." 
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Editorial 


The  privilege  of  being  listed  as  a 
charter  member  of  an  organization  is 
a  distinctive  one.  A  sense  of  honor  is 
attached  thereto  that  is  denied  those 
who  join  after  the  time  for  enrolling 
such  members  has  expired. 

Although  the  membership  may  im- 
prove in  quality  as  the  organization 
grows  in  numbers,  yet  there  persists 
the  feeling  that  those  who  gave  the 
initial  impulse,  those  who  played  the 
important  parts  in  the  early  life  of  the 
institution,  are  the  ones  to  whom 
shall  be  accorded  the  greatest  honor. 

Those  of  us  who  have  our  names 
on  the  register  of  the  Frances  Will- 
ard  School  for  the  first  term  of  its 
existence  are  the  charter  members  of 
an  institution  that  is  destined  to 
play  a  very  important  part  in  the 
educational  life  of  the  city  of  Berke- 
ley, and  with  this  opportunity  comes 
the  responsibility  to  so  order  our  af- 
fairs that  the  traditions  that  shall  be- 
come a  part  of  the  school  shall  be 
worthy  of  our  heritage. 

It  is  my  purpose  in  this  article  to 
mention  three  important  traditions 
that  we  should  incorporate  early  into 
the  life  of  the  school,  and  to  indicate 
briefly  some  of  the  ways  by  which 
these  traditions  may  be  acquired. 

First — We  must  have  a  standard  of 
scholarship  that  shall  be  second  to 
no  other  intermediate  school  in  the 
country.  How  shall  we  acquire  it? 
If  we  can  cultivate  a  habit  of  self- 
reliance,  and  so  exercise  it  in  the  pre- 
paration of  our  daily  lessons  that, 
when  the  time  comes  to  give  the  re- 
sults of  our  efforts,  whether  it  be  in 
the  oral  or  written  recitation,  we 
have  that  feeling  within  us  that  what 
we  give  is  of  ourselves,  the  result  of 
our   own    honest    endeavor,    not  the 


borrowed  capital  of  some  one  else, 
there  will  be  no  fear  on  the  part  of 
any  one  that  our  scholarship  stand- 
ard is  going  to  be  any  thing  but  first 
quality. 

Second — We  should  have  a  high 
standard  of  school  citizenship.  The 
people  of  Berkeley  have  dealt  gen- 
erously with  us  in  establishing  the 
Intermediate  plan  whereby  the  op- 
portunity for  doing  good  school  work 
is  better  than  under  the  old  arrange- 
ment. They  have  housed  us  in  a 
beautiful  building.  Let  us  give  them 
an  adequate  return  for  their  efforts 
by  making  the  most  of  the  opportun- 
ities that  come  to  us  under  the  In- 
termediate plan.  Let  us  jealously 
care  for  our  building  so  that  in  the 
years  to  come  it  shall  not  show  traces 
of  wilful  desecration  or  careless 
neglect.  Let  its  attractiveness  be 
enhanced  by  reason  of  our  steward- 
ship. 

Third — We  should  develop  the  pro- 
per kind  of  school  spirit,  a  spirit  that 
is  cheerful  in  defeat  as  well  as  in  vic- 
tory, a  spirit  that  accepts  thought- 
fully the  counsel  of  parent  or  teacher 
even  though  such  counsel  may  be 
contrary  to  our  own  selfish  desires,  a 
spirit  that  places  honor  above  per- 
sonal advantage.  These  are  a  few  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  school 
spirit  we  ought  to  establish. 

Judging  from  the  experience  of  the 
term  now  drawing  to  a  close,  there 
are  many  indications  that  we  are 
going  to  measure  up  to  the  standards 
I  have  mentioned.  There  is  plenty 
of  evidence  that  our  pupils  are  proud 
of  their  heritage.  I  venture  the  pro- 
phecy that  history  will  record  the 
fact  that  our  charter  members  were  a 
worthy  group  of  pioneers. 

W.  B.  CLARK. 
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THE  LATIN  DAY. 

The  Latin  classes  entertained  the 
entire  school  in  the  Assembly  Hall, 
Thursday  afternoon,  December  7th. 
The  Seventh  Grade  classes  chanted 
and  pantomimed  the  following  nurs- 
ery rhymes: 

Omea  Maria  (Mistress  Mary;  Hor- 
ner Iaculo  (Little  Jack  Horner):  by 
Miss  Smith's  Low  Seventh. 

Tres  philosophi  (Three  Wise  Men); 
Ioannes,  Ioannes  (Tom,  Tom,  the 
Piper's  Son):  by  Miss  Atkinson's 
Low  Seventh. 

Gaius  cum  Gaia  (Jack  and  Jill); 
Stridet  ventus  borealis  (The  North 
Wind  Doth  Bl  ow) :  by  Miss  Smith's 
High  Seventh. 

Mica,  Mica,  parva  stella  (Twinkle, 
Twinkle,  Little  Star) :  by  Miss 
Smith's  Low  Eighth. 

Two  Latin  Songs,  Lauriger  Hora- 
tius  (drinking  song);  Dixit  asinus 
parvus  (a  round):  by  Miss  Atkinson's 
Low  Eighth. 

During  the  intermissions,  two  piano 
solos  were  played  by  Marian  Cole- 
man, and  a  Latin  song,  "Gaudeamus 
igitur,"  was  sung  by  Virginia  Tread- 
well.  The  High  Tenth  Caesar  class 
gave  a  map  exercise  in  Latin,  explain- 
ing the  division  of  all  Gaul  into  three 
parts. 

A  play,  "Pyramus  and  Thisbe,"  giv- 
en by  the  High  Eighth  and  High 
Ninth  classes,  concluded  the  program. 
The  chief  characters  were  as  follows: 

ACT  I— By  High  Eighth  Pupils. 

Pyramus   ...Donald  Honeywell 

Pater  Pyrami   -Howard  Brown 

Thisbe  Anita  Avila 

Mater  Thisbae  Helen  Jackson 

Sol  (sun)  George  Takahashi 

Aedificator  (builder). Arthur  Bellman 

ACT  II— By  High  Ninth  Pupils. 

Princeps  Ploratorum  Richard  Dunn 

Luna  (moon)  Marian  Coleman 


Sol  (sun)   Lorraine  Cleaveland 

Ninus   Lewis  Reynolds 

Pyramus   John  Daly 

Thisbe   Caroline  McConnell 

Pater   Donald  Howarth 

Mater   Gertrude  Seaver 

Ursa  (bear)  Murphy  Cobb 


MARY'S  FIRST  CHRISTMAS. 

One  cold  winter  evening  Mary 
Brown  was  on  her  way  home  from 
the    factory.      Home    was    only  a 


cellar  of  one  of  the  dingy  tenement 
houses.  It  was  Christmas  eve,  but 
the  poor  factory  children  did  not 
have  a  vacation. 

A  bright  light  across  the  street  at- 
tracted Mary's  attention.  She  went 
across  to  see  what  it  was  and  found 
it  was  from  a  brightly  lighted  Christ- 
mas tree.  Poor  little  Mary,  this  was 
a  beautiful  sight  to  her.  She  had 
never  had  a  Christmas  tree.  There 
was  a  baby  doll  which  a  little  girl 
was  rocking  in  her  arms.  So  absorbed 
was  Mary  in  this  that  she  though  she 
had  one,  too.  She  began  to  rock  her 
arms  to  and  fro  and  sing  to  her 
dolly,  still  keeping  her  eyes  on  the 
lovely  sight. 

She  sang  so  loud  that  the  whole 
family  heard  her  and  came  out  of 
doors  to  see  who  it  was.  Mary  then 
came  to  herself  and  tried  to  run,  but 
she  was  so  cold  she  couldn't  move. 
The  family  took  her  into  the  house, 
warmed  her,  and  gave  her  the  best 
dinner  she  had  ever  eaten.  After  din- 
ner they  gave  her  warm  clothes  and 
lovely  presents.  Mary  was  so  happy 
she  could  not  thank  them  enough, 
for  this  was  her  first  real  Christmas. 

MARIAN  WETMORE. 


Miss  Atkinson:  "What's  the  mat- 
ter? No  one's  breathing  back 
there!" 
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Upper  row,  left  to  right — Walter  Clark,  Heber  Gute,  Herbert  Briggs, 
Allan  Ingalls,  Ralph  Beals,  Arthur  Bellman,  Howard  Brown. 

Lower  row — Scott  Elder,  Francis  Howe,  Christian  Quayle,  Frank  Park, 
Horace  Davidson,  Norman  Taggard,  William  Snyder,  Hartley  Hathaway, 
Rymond  White,  Hubert  Kenney. 


OUR  BAND. 

As  usual  the  Band  is  doing  excel- 
lent work  and  we  are  always  pleased 
to  hear  them.    They  gave  an  outdoor 

concert  in  front  of  Mr.  Clark's  office 
on  October  25th.  Among  the  num- 
bers played  at  that  time  were:  "March 
Albion"  and  "Captain."  The  Berkeley 
School  Woman's  Club  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  them  on  November 
1st,  when  they  played  "Sweet 
Sounds,"  "Royal  Guest  March," 
"First  Prize  March,"  concluding  with 
"America."  They  contributed  to 
the  success  of  our  Sale  Day  by  pro- 
viding the  musical  program. 


On  Friday,  November  24th,  the 
members  of  the  band  spent  an  enjoy- 
able evening  at  the  State  Institute  for 
the  Blind  and  played  "Captain-Quick- 
step," "Evening  Shadows'  Waltz," 
"Freedom,"  "Old  Folks  at  Home," 
"Red,  White  and  Blue,"  "Marching 
Through  Georgia,"  "Royal  Guest," 
"Light  and  Airy,"  "Sweet  Sounds," 
"First  Prize  March,"  "Pleyels 
Hymn,"  concluding  with  "America." 

Then,  too,  they  were  heard  at  our 
Thanksgiving  exercises.  Miss  Eller- 
horst  expects  to  have  a  number  one 
band  next  term.  We  feel  that  at  the 
present  time  it  has  no  superior  as 
an  Intermediate  School  Band. 
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Upper  row,  left  to  right — Warren  Burke,  Clare  Lenfesty,  Tom  McGuire, 
Ralph  Beals,  Sheldon  Trenery,  William  Rieber,  John  Brothers,  Frank 
Williams,  Emily  Brown,  Norman  Taggard. 

Second    row — Marjorie    Bond,  Ruth    McBride,  Sylvia    Leland,  Erato 
Dehmel,  Albert  Becker,  Winston  Petty,  Jessie  MacMillan,  Miriam  Peyser, 
Phyllis  Harms,  Mary  Parham,  Crimo  White. 

Lower  row — Sheldon  Schott,  Scott  Elder,  Frank  Park,  William  Snyder, 
Raymond  White,  Hartley  Hathaway,  Arthur  Bellman. 


THE  ORCHESTRA. 

The  orchestra  has  been  meeting 
every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Ellerhorst.  We 
have  never  had  a  more  successful 
musical  organization  and  "Apple 
Blossoms"  together  with  "Longing," 
as  rendered  by  them  on  November 
the  29th  at  our  Thanksgiving  exer- 
cises, was  greatly  appreciated.  Among 
the  selections  which  they  expect  to 


have  ready  soon  are  "Jocelyn  Ber- 
ceuse" and  Beethoven's  "Minuet." 

THE  GLEE  CLUB. 

Some  of  the  best  vocal  talent  of 
the  school  signed  up  for  this  or- 
ganization and  they  have  been  meet- 
ing regularly.  They  have  practised 
Verdi's  "Pilgrims'  Chorus"  and 
"Snorni's  Song."  At  present  they  are 
taking  up  "The  Morning  Invitation" 
with  Clare  Lenfesty  as  the  accom- 
panist. 
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Upper  row,  left  to  right — Evelyn  Lewis,  Kenneth  Wynkoop,  Gertrude 
Hatch,  Anita  Avila,  Tom  McGuire. 

Lower  row — Dudley  Underhill,  Jean  Wolfe,  Muriel  Durgin,  Marion  Wet- 
more,  Lillian  St.  John. 


MANDOLIN  AND  GUITAR  CLUB 

This  club  has  been  practicing 
faithfully  throughout  the  semester 
and  several  selections  are  being  pre- 
pared for  next  year.  We  shall  hear 
them  at  our  Christmas  exercises, 
which  mark  the  close  of  our  term's 
work. 


PIANO  CLUB  NOTES. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Piano 
Club  was  held  on  October  twelfth. 
The  following  program  was  given: 
Schubert's  "Angel  of  Love" — Clara 
Sanderson;  Mendelssohn's  "Rondo 
Capriciosse"— Edith  Landon;  Wal- 
lenhaupt's     "Whispering     Winds" — 


Sylvia  Leland;  Reinhold's  "Im- 
promptu in  C  Sharp  Minor" — Clare 
Lenfesty;  Mozart's  "Minuet" — Elea- 
nor Mead. 

The  final  program  for  the  year  was 
rendered  on  November  the  twenty- 
first.  The  ninth  year  students  as  at 
the  previous  meeting,  were  respon- 
sible for  the  success  of  the  hour. 
Clara  Sanderson  played  Chopin's 
"Military  Polonnaise";  Hazel  Barton 
—  Paderewski's  "Minuet";  Grace 
Scrantom — Offenbach's  "Barcarolle" ; 
Lois  Pearce — Nevin's  "Barchetta"; 
Elizabeth  Woodworth — Moskowsky's 
"Serenata";  Muriel  Johnson — Cho- 
pin's "Waltz";  Clare  Lenfesty — Hen- 
selt's  "If  I   Were  a  Bird." 
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OUR  THANKSGIVING 
EXERCISES. 

The  best  assembly  meeting  of  the 
term  was  held  on  November  29th. 
The  Willard  School  is  certainly  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  excellent 
spirit  revealed  at  that  time,  for  every 
student  seemed  to  feel  personally  re- 
sponsible for  the  honor  of  the  school 
and  as  a  result  the  program  was  a 
most  successful  one.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  Chorus — "Come  Thou  Almighty 
King." 

2.  Selections  by  the  Orchestra — 
"Longing,"  "Apple  Blossoms." 

3.  Recitation  —  "Making  Others 
Thankful"— Phyllis  Haroun. 

4.  Chorus— "Peace"  and  "King  of 
Kings." 

5.  President's  Proclamation — Don- 
ald Howarth. 

6.  Chorus — "But  the  Lord  is  Mind- 
ful of  His  Own." 

7.  Cornet  Solo  —  "Palms"  —  Scott 
Elder. 

8.  "The  First  Thanksgiving"— Har- 
old Brown. 

9.  "Children's  Praise"  (Seventh 
Grade),  "Nature's  Hymn  of  Praise" 
(Eighth  and  Ninth  Grades.) 

10.  Solo,  "He  Shall  Feed  His 
Flock" — Virginia  Treadwell. 

11.  George  Washington's  Thanks- 
giving Proclamation — Fred  Hurt. 

12.  Chorus— "Oh  for  the  Peace"  and 
"Morning  Hymn  of  Praise." 

13.  Violin  Solo,  "Meditation  from 
Thais"— Phyllis  Harms. 

14.  "Thanksgiving  Gift"  —  Frances 
Seamore. 

15.  Chorus — "Harvest  Home"  and 
"The   Shining  Sickle." 

16.  Thanksgiving  Proclamation  of 
Governor  Bradford — George  Battles. 

17.  Selections  by  the  Band — "Hymn" 
and  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  (School 
joined  in  the  chorus.) 


THE  FOLK-DANCE  CLASS. 

The  folk-dance  class,  which  has 
been  held  on  Wednesday  and  Friday 
mornings  from  8:15  to  8.45  has  been 
greatly  enjoyed  by  the  girls  of  the 
Ninth  grades.  Miss  Richardson  and 
Miss  Christy  have  made  it  very  inter- 
esting and  the  class  has  increased  to 
fifty  since  its  beginning.  Thirteen 
dances  have  been  learned  since  the 
fall  vacation.  The  girls  who  have  en- 
joyed this  opportunity  greatly  appre- 
ciate it,  as  their  enthusiastic  response 
at  all  times  has  revealed.  They  are 
glad  to  know  that  they  may  continue 
the  work  next  term. 


THE  HIGH  NINTH  RECEPTION 

The  members  of  the  low  ninth  class 
have  extended  to  the  members  of 
the  high  ninth  class  an  invitation  to 
join  them  in  making  merry  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  Friday,  December  the  fif- 
teenth. Music  and  dancing  will  be  the 
chief  features  of  entertainment  and  a 
good  time  is  anticipated  by  all. 


IN  DISTRESS! 

Then  came  the  merry  Christmas  time 
When  all  the  rest  were  glad, 

But  Johnny  Rainey,  strange  to  say, 
Was  feeling  very  sad. 

His  mother  noticed  it  and  said, 
"What  is  the  matter,  dear?" 

He  said,  "The  flue  at  Bobby's  house 
Is  very  small,  I  hear. 

"Of  course  our  one  is  large  enough, 

But  Santy's  fat  and  thick, 
And  first  he  goes  to  Bobby's  house, 

And  what  if  he  should  stick?" 

DONALD  HOWARTH. 

Substitute  to  Heber  Gute:  "He-He- 
He-He,  Mr.  Gu-Gu-Gu,  how  do  you 
pronounce  your  name?" 
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Miss  Smith:  "Give  me  an  interest- 
ing fact  about  Sir  Walter  Raleigh." 

Christian  Quayle:  "He  invented 
potatoes  in  England." 


so  he  could  kill  him  while  he  was 
alive." 


Katherine  Harris  ,  wishing  com- 
passes: "Permit  me  to  borrow  your 
circumference,  Miss  Bergen?" 


Miss  Smith:  "Where  is  Kenneth 
Wynkoop?" 

Lawrence  Moloney:  "Back  there  in 
the  dictionary." 


Hugh  Monlux:  "Down  south  they 
use  peanuts  to  fatten  hogs." 

Heber  Gute,  possessor  of  a  bag: 
"That  so?    Have  some." 


AUTOMOBILE  NECESSITIES. 

Radiator — Eleanor  Ashby's  smile. 
Springs — Mary  Ames'  curls. 
Crank— Philip  Noll. 
Exhaust  (ed) — Robert  Reilly. 
Speedometer — John  Whitton. 
Accelerator — Five-minute  bell. 
Wheels — In    Lawrence  Moloney's 
head. 

Axle  (mainstay  of  the  high  9th 
class) — George  Knoop. 

Shock  Absorbers — Horace  Smith's 
feet. 

Battery  (always  charged) — Chester 
Winningstadt. 


Dressmaker:  "How  long  do  you 
wear  your  dresses?" 

Dorothy  Crane:  "Oh,  about  one 
winter." 


Bernice  Huggins  during  English: 
"The  lioness  was  waiting  for  Oliver 


"I  fear  nothing,"  said  a  dauntless  cop 
— our  aggressive  Hazel  Barton! 
But  a  spider  appeared 
And  that  same  fearless  maid 
Plied  her  heels  like  an  agile  young 
Spartan. 
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Margot  Mann,  while  swinging: 
"Oh,  heavens,  where's  my  head?" 

Ruth  McBride,  sitting  alone  in 
chorus:  "I  wish  I  weren't  such  an 
insulated  mass." 

Miss  Cowley  to  Charles  Marsellis: 
"You're  in   the   L7th   aren't  you?" 

Charlotte  Moore:  "Between  my 
hair  and  the  sun,  T'm  rather  warm." 

There,  there,  Norman  Taggard  don't 
sigh! 

You've  spoiled  your  record,  I  know, 
Those  ones  and  twos  and  good  book 

reviews, 
Are  things  of  long  ago. 

TO  CHARLES  MARSELLIS. 

What  does  little  Charley  say 
From  his  desk  at  close  of  day? 
"Let  me  go,"  says  little  Charlie, 
"Teacher,  let  me  go  and  play." 
"Better    stay    a    little  longer, 
Till  the  little  brains  are  stronger" 
So  he  stays  a  little  longer, 
Then  he  goes  to  play. 

Teacher:   "Bring  that  gum  up  here! 
Talcott  Seaver:    "Ah-er-a,  my  folks 
said  not  to  loan  it  to  anyone." 

TO  EARLE  FONTAINE. 

I  have  a  little  red  mark  that  goes  in 

and  out  with  me, 
And  what  can  be  the  use  of  it  is  more 

than  I  can  see 
The  vivid  thing  has  followed  me  in 

English,  Latin,  Math, 
And  dogs  me  up  and  down  always  on 

Learning's  stony  path. 

Miss  Atkinson:  "Please  move  to 
the  back  seats.  I  am  going  to  have 
the  front  desks  for  sandwiches." 

Mrs.  Colmore:  "What  is  a  suffix?" 
Wm.  Hosselkus:    "A  tail." 


Madeline  Torrey:  "Is  this  Irving's 
'Alhambra'?" 

Lorna  Doughty:  "No,  it's  Phyllis' 
Haroun's." 


Miss  Christy:  "Mary  Ames,  give 
your  book-review." 

Mary  Ames,  thinking  she  is  to  give 
a  Shakesperian  quotation:  "My  voice 
is  ragged.  I  know  I  can  not  please 
you." 


Miss  Seaver:  "Shall  I  put  just 
'Willard'  on  this  diploma?" 

Mr.  Clark  (misunderstanding): 
"Jess  Willard?  I  should  say  not." 


Raymond  White's  squeaking  on  his 
clarinet  would  seem  to  show 

That  it  is  one  of  many  things  that  he 
will  never  know. 


Elizabeth  Jenkins:  "What  would 
a  person  say  as  he-  stood  drinking  in 
the  Grand  Canal  of  Venice?" 

Agnes  Sherwood:  "He'd  be  too 
full  for  utterance." 


Mr.  Beardsley:  "What  is  the  dis 
advantage  of  wooden  curbs?" 

Muriel  Johnson:  "The  horses  eat 
them." 


Elizabeth  Jenkins,  when  asked  if 
she  was  frightened  when  she  gave 
her  book  report:  "Oh,  no,  but  my 
knees  were." 


Earle  Fontaine:  "Well  I  must  be 
off." 

Dorothy  Dodge:  "Yes,  I  noticed 
that  the  first  time  we  met." 


Hugh  Monlux  at  Rex:  "Say  wait- 
do  you  serve  shrimps  here?" 

Waiter:  "Sure,  we  serve  anybody 
here." 
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THOUGHTFUL  LITTLE  CHRIST- 
MAS GIFTS. 

A  dainty  cap  and  apron  for  Law- 
rence Moloney. 

Some  blinders  for  Ruth  Griffin,  to 
prevent  injury  to  eyes  when  behold- 
ing report  card. 

A  brake  of  some  sort  to  limit  the 
speed  of  Natalie  Raymond. 

Scissors  for  Katherine  Harris  to  cut 
the  corners  with — no  bicycle  neces- 
sary. 

Bandoline  and  skull  cap  for  Ralph 
Beals. 

Ginger  for  Elizabeth  Craig. 
Reliable  spelling  book  for  Edward 
Scott. 

Fresh  air  for  Virginia  Wynkoop. 

Curl  kids  for  Eleanor  Powell. 
A  bold  manner  for  Edith  Shaw. 

Long  pants  for  Willard  Garrison. 


ECHOES    FROM   LOW  EIGHTH 
ENGLISH. 

Guile — Canadian  boatman. 
Pallid— A  tall  cliff. 
Hyssop — A  scriptual  caper-bird. 
Imprecations — Houses. 
Seraglio — A  song — a  place  for  the 
hens. 

Inclement — Rosy. 
Padagogue — A  Jewish  church. 
Kine — Sheep,   pigs   and  geese. 
Benedicite — A  swear-word. 
Chaplet — A   string  of  beards. 

Joseph  Moore  to  Everett*  Wood 
after  singing,  "Shining  Sickle."  "Nuts 
are  in  your  attic,  corn  is  in  your 
bin." 


Miss  Ellerhorst:  "Sing,  'For  Free- 
dom' in  chorus." 

Ellen  Marsden,  gloomily:  "What's 
the  use?  We  woudn't  get  it." 

Miss  Farwell:  "What  does  'A.D.' 
mean  ?" 

George  Allen:    "After  death." 


Frank  Williams:  '  I  know  I  handed 
my  paper  in." 

Miss  Atkinson,  picking  up  waste 
basket:    "I'll  have  to  look  it  up." 


Miss  Allen:  "Has  anyone  a  hair- 
pin?" 

Arthur  Montmorency:    "I  have." 

Mr.  Beardsley:  "Some  time  when 
the  fire  hydrants  are  turned  on  there 
is  no  water." 

Richard  Dunn:  "This  is  a  dry 
town." 


Mr.  Beardsley:     "What     kind  of 
climate  has  California?" 
Albert  Maas:  "Fertile." 

Edith  Shaw:  "Hugh  (you)  would 
make  a  good  Roscoe  Arbuckle.," 

Alice  Ef  finger:  "I  think  you're 
cruel.     "I'm  not  fat." 

Louise  Blake,  in  English:  "How 
much  do  you  charge  for  quotation 
marks?" 


Edith  Shaw:  "I  knew  we  were  go- 
ing to  have  a  class  meeting  when  I 
saw  the  ballads  (ballots)." 

Blanche  Eastland:  "Horace  Smith 
would  make  a  good  dancer  if  it  were 
not  for  two  things. 

Virginia  Wyncoop:  "What  are 
those?" 

B.  E.:    "His  feet." 

Clarence  Texdahl  for  the  fourth 
time  during  English:    'I  don't  know." 

Miss  Christy:  "Good  night,  Clar- 
ence." 


Miss  Cowley:  "Why  are  anchorite 
monks?" 

Sherman       Bishop:  "Anchorite 
monks   are   monkeys   that   hang  by 
their  tails." 
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A  FORECAST. 

Bob  Reilly  a  fisherman  bold  will  be, 
Who'll  be  the  most  frightened,  the 
minnows  or  he? 


Down   the   street   in   the  moonlight 

Dick  Preston  will  run, 
Chasing  stray  Tom-cats  with  a  B.  B. 

gun. 

In  her  peaceful  home,  we  find  Anna 
Pratt, 

Using  hubby  for  ball  while  she  wields 
the  bat. 


Teddy  Fender  will  be  captain  of  a 

German  submarine; 
When  a  shark  does  wink  his  hungry 

eye,    he'll   put    on    much  more 

steam. 


A  dressmaker    fine  will    be  Eleanor 
Gimbal, 

But   she'll     always  be     loosing  her 
thread  and  her  thimble. 


Don  Howarth  sits  in  the  auctioneer's 
chair: 

"Marvelous  bargains,"  he  shouts,  "in 
all  shades  of  hair!" 


Teddy     Michaels,     a  hard-hearted 

miser,  will  hoard 
Caramels  sufficient  to  pay  for  a  Ford. 


Eleanor  Ashby  will  be  a  model  suf- 
fragette, 

And   to   the    bosses    cry,    "I'll  get 
your  old  scalps  yet." 


Laura  Halverson  a  weighty  German 

tome  will  translate 
Which  will  cause  among  highbrows 

much  hearted  debate. 


Leda  Van  Haren  a  trained  nurse  will 
become 

And  she'll  start  a   crusade  against 
chewing  gum. 


Charlotte  Moore  we  shall  view  quite 

vainly  and  proudly 
At  a  Pop  concert  pounding  the  un- 
ruly keys  loudly. 


As  an  English  professor  we  find  Art 
Houl, 

Revising  Scott's  poems  with  his  best 
sable  scowl. 


George  Scofield  will  tour  in  a  two- 
seated  fliver 

And  say  naughty  words  when  the 
tire  hits  a  sliver. 


Wise  Mildred  Bullard  advice  will  oft 
give. 

On  how  to  fill  a  mind  that's  like  the 
Danaids'  sieve. 


Richard  Dunn  will  provide  over  an- 
archist meetings; 

All  who  oppose  him  are  handed  shin- 
ers and  beatings. 


A  vaudeville  actor  Lewis  Reynolds 
will  be, 

And  the  matinee  idol  from   sea  to 
sea.   

Virginia    Bagley,    as    a    model  will 

proudly  pose, 
And  whenever  reproved,  turn  up  her 

cute  nose. 


An  animal  trainer  is  aggressive  Miss 
Pearce; 

She'll  tame  lambs,  she'll  tame  doves, 
and  all  else  that  are  fierce. 


Our  friend  Bernice  Huggins  will  act 

on  the  screen, 
So  she  won't    have    to    talk;  her 

mem'ry's  no  scream. 


In  Pierce's  Old  Book  Store  we  find 

Heber  Gute 
Selling  all  kinds  of  junk,  from  a  Ford 

to  a  flute. 
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With  banner  and  brand  'Lisbeth 
Woodworth  will  speed 

To  the  labor  procession  to  take  up 
the  lead. 


Dot  Pratt  does  whizz  'cross  country, 
in  a  little  Stutz  two  seater — ! 

To  advertise  that  nifty  car.  I  bet 
no  one  can  beat  her. 


Wee    Ethel    Bonner   her   living  will 
make, 

As  a  pigmy  in  Barnum's.  "Ow!  look 
at  her  snake." 


Our  friend  Murphy  Cobb,  I'll  venture 
to  say, 

Will  some  day  patiently  rake  up  the 
hay. 

"Is  there  something  burning  that  I 

smell  in  the  air?" 
Mary  Ames  does  wail  raggedly  "Oh! 

where  is  my  fair  hair?" 

In  a  big  arm  chair  with  birch  rod 
and  cat, 

Sits    Dotty    Crane    calmly  teaching 
orphans  to  tat. 

In  a  hobble  skirt  tight  we  find  Hazel 
Niehaus 

Trying  to  scale  the  piano  to  scape  a 
wee  mouse. 


A  reporter  for  news  must  tell  plenty 
of  fibs 

(You  know  what  I  mean  to  declare) 
So   as   best   "Miss   George"   on  the 
newspaper  staff 
We'll  find  our  haughty  Miss  Claire. 


When  Lulu  grows  older  and  her  name 

isn't  Foss, 
She'll  pick  up  her  broomstick,  and 

say,  "I  am  boss!" 


Amybeth  Payson  an  old  maid  will  be, 
With   her  crochet  and  knitting  and 
tatting,  all  three. 


Sweet  Dotty  Blean,  a  boarding  house 
will  run, 

And  teach  all  her  boardere  to  grow 
fat,  but  eat  none. 


We  hope  Miss  Minifee's  life  will  be, 
As  smooth  and  slick  as  her  hair,  we 
see. 


By  and  by  long  pants  George  Knopp 

will  wear, 
And    after  that    his    stockings  won't 

tear. 


Allan  Ingalls  will  play  in  a  German 

Brass  Band, 
And  very   few   people   will  frequent 

their  stand. 


George  Allen  of  a  racing  dog  team 

will  be  master, 
And  feed  them  on  gasolene,  to  make 

them  go  faster. 


Stern  Muriel  Johnson  will  preside 

o'er  a  court; 
Releasing  erring  laddies  will  be  her 

strong  forte. 


A     portly     anthropologist     will  be 

Edward  Jones, 
Who'll  take  in  real  money  for  finding 

old  bones. 


A  fighter  of  fame  will  be  Charley 

Marsellis; 
"For  the  Honor  of  the  School!"  he'll 

fight  all  kinds  of  fellers. 


Thelma  Skarin,  a  cubist    artist,  will 

soon  dabble  in  paint 
And    make    ugly    people    seem  like 

what  they  ain't. 


Gertrude  Seaver,  as  a  Ford  barker 
will  spiel  briskly  away 

And  keep  on  till  her  audience  all 
hit  the  hay. 
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Don't  go  to  our  Grace  when  you're 

losing  your  breath, 
For     that     nimble-tongued  surgeon 

will  talk  you  to  death. 


Sheldon  Trenery  an  ice-wagon  posi- 
tion will  cinch, 

"And  believe  me,"  he  says,  "this  job 
is  no  cinch." 


Clara  Sanderson  will  run  a  hair-again 
shop ; 

When  you  shed  all  your  tresses  to 
her  store  you  will  hop. 


Though  Jack  can't  dance  on  his  poor 

little  feet, 
When  he  runs  the  hundred  he'll  have 
all  records  beat. 


Phyllis    Graham,  we  hear,  a  famed 

cook  will  soon  be 
And  make  pies  an''  things  that  will 

cause  you  to  dee. 


Miss  Nora  Harris  will  Algebra  teach, 
And  always  make     remarks  within 
kiddies'  reach. 


A  tall  and  strapping  soldier  boy  will 
be  our  Eddie  Gunn, 
But  when  he    hears    the  cannon, 
"Gee,  look  at  laddie  run!" 


Hugh  Monlux  is  a  deckhand  on  a 
ship  that  runs  to  Norway. 

They  use  him  for  extra  ballast  when- 
ever it  gets  stormj-. 


Marian  King  is  labeled  a  singer  of 
fame; 

Her  yap   and   the   coyote's   are  just 
'bout  the  same. 


Learned  John  Daly  while  he  sweeps 

the  main  street 
His  Latin  verbs  oft    will  solemnly 

repeat. 


"Oh,  ain't  it  grand!"  Marjory  Moore 
will  roar 

Behind    the    ribbon    counter,    in  the 
Five  and  Ten-Cent  Store. 


Dorothy  Gibbs  as  an  orator,  without 
pay, 

Will  jump  at  the  chances  to  speak 
three  times  a  day. 

As  a  typewriter  tickler  Margaret  Gies- 

ler  will  pose, 
But  we  fear  she'll  neglect  letters  while 

powdering  her  nose. 

Our  friend  Mar}-  Martha  is  a  bugol- 

ogist  perforce; 
She  discovers  a  fuzzy,  wild-eyed  bug — 

a  "Humbug,"  of  course. 

Jenny  to  the  Hottentots  in  her  aero 

plane  will  hie, 
But  when  the  menu  forecasts  "stew," 

she'll  swoop  up  in  the  sky. 

Caroline  McConnell  will  startle  the 
crabs  as  she  dives  in  yon  briny  bay, 

For  with  Annette  Kellerman  she'll 
sureiy  rank  at  some  near  future  day. 

Shakespeare  the  bard  will  turn  in  his 
grave, 

When  the  world  applauds  Miss  Mc- 
Cullough's  latest  dramatic  craze. 


APPLIED  OR  MISAPPLIED. 

We  are  all  very  proud  of  our  rea- 
sons and  we  guess  at  fully  half  we 
knoAV — Murphy  Cobb. 

Turn  your  tongue  seven  times  be- 
fore speaking — Gertrude  Seaver. 

He  lives  in  the  land  of  promises — 
George  Scofield. 

A  restless  spirit  that  consumes  it- 
self with  agitation — Henry  Pound. 

Much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the 
flesh— Fred  Plate. 

Work  and  lessons  make  the  hours 
drag — Emily  Brown. 


